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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbdiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expoct martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless. —DE For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


THE QUEENS MESSENGER. 


We are informed that Servia has made a most important 
and almost as impudent a proposal to Count Andrassy. It 
has suggested that Austria should allow Bosnia to be 
annexed to Servia, and Herzegovina to Montenegro, against 
which the two principalities would permit Austrian troops 
to occupy certain positions of strategical importance, and 
would conclude an advantageous commercial treaty with the 
Dual Empire. 

These propositions have been categorically refused. 


—— 


A certain coolness has lately prevailed between the Cabinets 
of St. James’ and Berlin. The efforts made for enforcing 
the execution of the Treaty of Berlin have been the cause of 
this awkward situation, and the facts are as follow :— 

In virtue of his position as President at the Berlin Con- 
gress, Prince Bismark applied to the Powers a few weeks 
ago in order to concert measures for pressing upon the Porte 
a more rapid execution of the Berlin stipulations. The 
English Cabinet declined to join in the proposed note. 

Since then events have taken a different turn, and Lord 
Salisbury has exerted himself to ensure the Treaty being 
carried out in its entirety. But his lordship’s remonstrances 
have been addressed not to Turkey, but to Russia. There 
can be no doubt whatever that our Cabinet has suggested a 
joint note to Russia on the subject, and that Prince Bis- 


mark declines to sign it unless a similar one be addressed to 
Turkey. The negotiations ‘on theysubject have now come to 


a standstill, and it is expected that the next step will be taken 


by Lord Salisbury. 
ee 
On the subject of the new Austrian Ambassador at Berlin, 
we are informed that the German Chancellor would have 
agreed to receive Count Trautmannsdorf, notwithstanding 
the Count’s distinctly clerical tendencies, in order not to dis- 
turb the friendship. existing between himself and Count 


Andrassy. But Count Trautmannsdorf declined to accept the 


post of Ambassador at the Vatican three years ago, and now 
not unnaturally refuses to ideutify himself with Count 
Andrassy’s position, which offers so little promise of being 
maintained. There are, therefore, now only two candidates 
in the field: Herr von Haymerle, the Austrian Ambassador 
at the Vatican, who acquired Prince Bismark’s friendsh‘p at 
the Berlin Congress; and General Wimpffen, who was for- 
merly Ambassador at Berlin, and now represents the Em- 
peror Francis-Joseph at Paris. 


pn 


The Russian forces in the Balkan peninsula are now dis- 
tributed as follows:—There are eleven divisions of infantry, 
with a full complement of artillery (altogether about 80,000 
men) in Eastern Roumelia. Between the frontiers of the 
latter province and Constantinople there is a corps d’armée 
of rather more than three divisions, under General Skobeleff, 
and, finally, 15,000 men are at Adrianople. The Russians 
have, therefore, no less than 125,000 men south of the 
Danube. In these estimates, which reach us from an excellent 
source, the sick list is not included, 
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a EEL EE LL 
The Archbishop of Agram has been charged by the Pope| From an English resident in Siberia, who has just arrived 


with the mission of organising the constitution of the Catholic 
Church in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and has been ordered to 
take energetic measures to prevent the spread of Greek 


orthodoxy. 
= 


The Turkish military works at Mitrovitza are being rapidly 
pushed on towards completion. A fortified camp is being 
constructed large enough for 100,000 men and 6,000 horses, 
and the hills surrounding the town are being crowned with 
small forts, which are to be armed with heavy guns. At 
Uskub there are at present thirty-six battalions of Nizams, 
under the command of Osman Nevir Pacha, 


_—-_<>--—- 


Colonel Kouropatkin has been sent from Kulja to Kashgar 
on a special mission from General Kaufmann to the Chinese 
commander, Tso-Tssoun-tan. 

pa gaits 


In Bessarabia, which the Russians have now officially 
annexed, a proclamation has been issued, giving paper roubles 
a forced circulation, and informing the people that Russian 
tribunals will be instituted shortly. On the other hand, the 
population will not be called upon to pay any taxes until the 


Ist of January, 1879, 
-___>-- 


The greatest dissatisfaction is felt in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina at the customs duties on imports introduced by the 
Austrians, who are evidently seeking to diminish the expenses 
of the occupation by making enormous charges on all goods 
entering the provinces. It is alleged that the duties not 
only far exceed the normal Austro-Hungarian scale, but are 
also collected in a vexatious and dilatory manner, which 
exposes the merchants to great uncertainty and delay, 


—— 


The Italian Consul at Trieste who has occupied that im- 
portant post for many years has been transferred to Beiruth. 


We are informed that this removal, which is almost tanta- 


mount to exile, is due to political reasons, the Italian official 
not having discouraged the demonstrations of the Italia 
irredenta party in the Adriatic port. The Italian Consul at 
Alexandria is accused of having neglected his country’s 
interests during the recent negotiations, and is also likely to 
be removed, 
SS 

Tuesday’s Oficial Gazette of Vienna contains an article in 
which the Bulgarian insurrection is described as a national 
and European movement. This expression of official opinion 
would appear to contradict the idea that Austria is inclined 
to support England’s protest against Russia. 


a 


Count Schouvaloff’s journey to Livadia is causing much 
excitement in political circles at St. Petersburg. It is re- 
ported that the Count is weary of serving under Prince 
Gortschakoff, whose policy he does not approve, and that he 
hopes either to succeed the veteran Chancellor, or at least to 
obtain the important portfolio of Home Affairs, 


in London from Ekaterenburg, we hear that the Government 
arsenal at Perm is engaged day and night in turning ont 
steel guns of heavy calibre for coast defence, and that among 
the orders in hand at the establishment is a number of small 
cannon for the Caspian. The foundry at Perm is the largest 
in the empire, employing several thousand men and manufac. 
turing most of the 35-ton guns which are now being mounted 
upon the seaboard batteries of the Baltic. At the arsenals at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg similar activity prevails, and at 
Toula there is no cessation to the energy which the War 
Department displays in turning out an improved species of 
Berden rifle for the army. The establishments on the Neva 
are busy preparing a number of mountain guns for service in 
Tashkant at Kulja, A rocket train is also in preparation, ’ 


ee 


The Greek Government is in a position to march into the 
field, at a moment’s notice, 50,000 well armed and equipped 
men. This number could be considerably augmented, in case 
of need, by bands of Hellenic volunteers. The Government, 
besides completing the military armaments, is giving every 
attention to naval requirements, and some torpedo boats, 
specially constructed for them by an eminent firm of English 
shipbuilders, have just been received at Athens. In case of 
war with Turkey, money is expected from private sources, 
and already large sums, we understand, have been promised 
by wealthy Greek merchants living in the different European 
capitals. 

—_y—_—— 

A private letter from St. Petersburg, dated the 25th Octo- 
ber, conveys the following piece of intelligence :— The new 
Chief of the Gendarmerie, General Drenteln, is to arrive here 
to-day. As a measure of precaution, the Cossack patrols in 
the leading thoroughfare, numerous enough before, have now 
been doubled. Nearly all the police on duty wear conspicu- 
ous revolvers in their belts, and strong guards are posted at 
the various public buildings. The Nihilists, in some pro- 
clamations widely distributed, declare their intention of 
making a demonstration against the new chief after his 
arrival, and bid him earnestly to prepare for death.” 


—_<>___——_ 


The return to Greece of Baron Radowitz, German Minister 
at Athens, has caused some sensation at Berlin. It is noto- 
rious that this young diplomatist, though nominally the repre- 
sentative of his country abroad, was actually in charge of the 
important Eastern Department in the Ministry of Foreign 
affairs at Berlin, business in Greece being transacted by @ 
chargé daffaires. It has been asserted that Baron Radowita’ 
sudden departure implied a quarrel with Prince Bismarck, 
and possibly the dissatisfaction of the latter with the baron’s 
mode of directing Eastern affairs. This is untrue. Baron 
Radowitz, who is ambitious, hopes to become ambassador, 
and thinks he has a better chance of advancement by repre- 
senting Germany at Athens than by remaining at Berlin as 
chief of an office, however important. Dr. Pusch, formerly 
dragoman at Constantingple, will succeed Baron Radowitz at 
Berlin. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is much to be regretted that the report of the Rhodope 
Commissioners, which has just been published in a Parlia- 
mentary paper (Turkey, No. 49), departs so widely from the 
dry but impartial statement of facts which we are accustomed 
to expect from committees. The beginning, middle, and end 
of the report are all interlarded with phrases about the duties 
of humanity and the horrors which are, no doubt, perfectly 
true, and would be quite in place in the leading article of a 
daily paper, but which we can hardly think the Commis- 
sioners were appointed to pourtray. 

More serious, however, is our quarrel with them on the 
kid gloves they thought it necessary to put on whenever they 
dealt with the Russian member of the Commission, or with 
the connection they traced between the scenes of horror in 
Bulgaria and the Russian invasion. Their excessive delicacy 
did not enable them to attain the object they had in view, 
that of obtaining M. Basily’s signature to the report; and, 
this object having failed, we are at a loss to understand why 
so much ink, paper, and fine words, were wasted in expatiat- 
ing on the natural unpleasantness of the Russian Commis- 
sioner’s position, on bis unwillingness to listen to the terrible 
evidence of the Mohammedan refugees, and on the difficulties 
of framing a report consequent on the irrefragable evidence 
of Russian barbarity. These difficulties, the members admit, 
proved insurmountable; they declare that they did not dare 
to put down clearly all they saw and heard, for fear of wound- 
ing their colleague’s fine susceptibilities; yet in the end he 
and his successors all refused to sign the report, out of which 
all the sting has been confessedly taken. 

It is much to be regretted that the womanish tenderness 
and fine feelings which would not permit the Russian Com- 
missioner to listen to evidence against his compatriots 
was not apparent six months earlier, and did not prevent the 
Russian commander from allowing the grossest barbarities to 
be inflicted by his officers and soldiers. For even the former 
have certainly been guilty of sins of ommission if not of 
commission. 

Is it necessary to point out once more that, in substituting 
the Russians for the Turks as rulers in Bulgaria, we are only 
atcwing King Stork to take the place of King Log? 





It is, of course, impossible to calculate the possible influence 
of national passions ; but the probability is that Russia does 
not mean fighting, in spite of the braggart language of her 
Press and the menacing attitude of her troops in Turkey. 
Her present situation is far less favourable for a war with 
England than it was just before the Congress of Berlin. At 
that time her army was in the full flush of victory, and by 
crossing the Balkans in the depth of winter had just per- 
formed an achievement which not only the military ad- 
visers of our Government, but the veteran Moltke himself 
had deemed impossible. Both the Army and the nation 
were in a fever of enthusiasm, ready to go anywhere 
and do anything. Moreover, every preparation was made 
for a war which was then deemed inevitable, and 
which certainly would have been a popular one with the 
Russian people, who were firmly persuaded that England had 
supplied the Turks with money, arms, and officers. Cruisers 
were bought, out of the proceeds of a national subscription, to 
prey on our commerce, and, as we now know, an army, under 


General Kaufman, was actually on the march towards India. 

Yet the Russian Government yielded inch by inch directly it 
perceived we were in earnest. On almost every point id 
pushed its resistance to the verge of war: but there it 
stopped. This should not be forgotten by our diplomatists 

in their efforts to secure the fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Russia is a power that can only be persuaded by threats, with 

force to back them. And her Government is well aware— 
notwithstanding the vapourings of her Press, which does not 
represent public opinion, but a rabble of students who play 
at politics under the direction of the Government censor— 
that the old war-feeling in the country is now quite gone, and 
has given place to a yearning for peace; that the treasury ia 
empty ; that all attempts to raise money have failed ; and tha* 
the people, impoverished by the war and embittered by the 
disparity between its insignificant results and the tremendows 
sacrifices they have made, are so discontented as to be almo3¢ 
mutinous. It is very childish, too, to talk, as some Russiag 
papers do, of an “ unofficial war” in Afghanistan as a dives. 
sion to paralyse our action in Europe. Even granting thaé 

Russia would be able to send troops and heavy guns to Afghan- 
istan across the Hindoo Koosh, we know of how little 
use were such gifts to the Servians, and it is surely not too 
much to expect that English troops would be as successful 
against “ unofficial’ Russia in Afghanistan as Turkish troops 
were in Servia. Moreover, it would not be English troops, 
but the English fleet, that would play the leading part in 
checking the advance of Russia in Turkey. Our ships may 
be trusted to protect Constantinople and Gallipoli, and even, 
if need be, to destroy the Russian fleet and arsenals, whatever 
might happen in Afghanistan. 





Count Beust, who shares with Prince Bismarck the reputa- 
tion of being the instigator if not the author of nearly every 
political event that arises on the Continent, is just now the 
subject of endless reports in connection with his approaching 
transfer to the post of Austro-Hungarian ambassador in 
Paris. Some say that the transfer means nothing, as the 
Count has ceased to be formidable; others that it portends 
the approaching establishment of an alliance between Austria, 
England, and France against Russia and Germany. We fear 
that the latter report is a mere conjecture, based on the 
obvious desirability of such an alliance in present circum- 
stances, and on the well-known leanings of Count Beust 
towards France and England. It is pretty certain that, if 
Prince Bismarck had had any reason to suspect that an 
alliance of this kind was on the tapis, he would at once have 
taken steps for preventing the appointment to Paris of so 
dangerous a rival as Count Beust—for that the Count has 
not ceased to be considered dangerous is proved by the inces- 
sant attacks which are made upon him by the semi-official 
Press of Berlin. There is, in fact, no reason whatever to be- 
lieve that Count Beust’s transfer is in any way due to a 
change in the Eastern policy of Austro-Hungary, which has 
all along been as timid and vacillating as that of our own 
Government. During the Franco-German war the Count, 
despairing of any concert between the neutral Powers, ex- 
claimed : “Il n’y a plus d’Europe!” Following up the idea, 
he said, on the eve of the Constantinople Conference’: “Je la 
vois! Je la vois. . . mais dans quel déshabille!” Since 
then we have had the Turkish war, with the result of dis- 
appointing every Power concerned in the Eastern Question - 
and Europe is now more en déshabille than ever. 
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Lord Hartington must often be tempted to use Talley- 
rand’s favourite precept to young politicians :—* Surtout, pas 
trop de zile.” The excessive zeal of his more advanced sup- 
porters is not unlikely to prove mischievous. Sir W. Vernon 


Harcourt probably knows little of trade, and of the.cause of 


stagnation or depression ; but the hon. member for Birming- 
ham can hardly be supposed to be equally ignorant. Yet he 
deliberately accused the Conservative Government of being 
the cause of the present most unsatisfactory state of com- 
merce and manufacture. We have certainly no intention of 
fighting the Government’s battles; but we think that 
every Englishman’s voice should be raised in favour 
of fair play. Mr. Chamberlain evidently chose to forget 
that the whole civilised world is now suffering from the con. 
sequence of over-production, and that many countries are 
much worse off than we are, although they are blessed with 
Liberal ministers, and we are cursed with Conservative ones. 
So great is the depression abroad that protective measures are 
likely to be adopted in several countries trading ex- 
tensively with England; and by no possible train of 
reasoning can these measures, which will no doubt 
injure our trade severely, be traced back to the Minis- 
ters. The reckless expenditure with which they are 
charged commenced long after the fall of prices had set in, 
when the American and German panics were over, ata period 
when the coal and irontrades were almost worse than they are 
now. The causes of the present condition of affairs are far too 
numerous and recondite to be summed up in a short note. Some 
few may be mentioned. They are—immense over produc- 
tion everywhere from 1870 to 1873 ; competition in the cotton 
trade with foreign countries and with India itself ; the falsi- 
fication of cotton goods; the artificial rise in price brought 
about by trade unions; the collapse of an immense number of 
extravagant trading companies (limited) in England and the 
Continent; the bad harvests; the continued disturbances in 
the East. On none of these causes, except, possibly, on the 
last, can the Ministry have had any influence whatever. 





A telegram has reached St. Petersburg stating that Mr. 
Kamensky, the leading contractor of the Turkestan army, is 
on his way to the Russian capital, having been summoned 
there by the Minister of War. It would be interesting to 
know what the purport is of Mr. Kamensky’s errand, as he is 
the same merchant who, last summer, when Kauffmann began 
his march towards the Oxus, was sent in advance to Bokhara 
to buy up supplies for the Russian army. Before then, he 
had distinguished himself as contractor to the Chinese army 
in Kashgaria, having on one occasion, when Tso-tsoun-tan 
was almost starving at Manas, despatched caravans of corn, 
to the value of more than a million of roubles, from Kulja, to 
the relief of the famished soldiers, and thereby indirectly con- 
tributed to the Emir’s downfall. Any fresh movement in 
Turkestan would be incomplete without Mr. Kamensky’s co- 
operation, and itis, therefore, to be presumed that he is called 
to St. Petersburg to be consulted on some such matter, more 
especially as the summons reached him at Kulja, when he 
was preparing to proceed on private business to the Chinese 
headquarters. 





The institution of Civil Engineers will hold a special 
general meeting on the 5th inst., at which a number of impor- 
tant alterations of its statutes will be proposed. The Institu- 


former class comprising Civil Engineers only, who had had 
independent charge of important works for a certain number 
of years, while in the latter were grouped together all who 
did not fulfiil the above condition. Anybody could become 
an associate, without knowing anything whatever of engineer. 
ing, while the rules with which the members guarded their 
privileges were so rigidly enforced that even the most distin: 
guished mechanical engineer (Sir W. Armstrong for instance), 
or a contractor’s engineer who had carried out the largest 
works, could not hope to attain membership. It is now pro. 
posed to allow every engineer who has had a certain moderate 
amount of experience to become a member; those who are 
already members, and future members of more than seven 
years’ standing, will be entitled to rank as senior members, 
while the class of associates will be confined to those who, 
although not engineers themselves, can make themselves use. 
ful to the profession. The institution of Civil Engineers wag 
incorporated exactly fifty years ago—in 1828—and during its 
existence it has contributed largely to securefor England that 
pre-eminence in all means of communication which she now 
enjoys. It boasts above 2,000 members and associates, and 
its Council may be congratulated on the step they are about 
to take. Its wisdom can hardly be contested, as by taking it 
the threatened danger of the foundation of a younger and 
probably more vigorous rival will be avoided, and the immense 
power and influence for progress hitherto wisely exercised by 
the institution retained in its own hands. 





The audacity of the Nihilists surpasses everything. They, 
have just been detected smuggling into the political prison at 
Odessa copies of their newspapers for distribution among 
their friends in durance vile, and the investigation that has 
taken place since has revealed that this has been their daily 
practice for some considerable time past. The warders, in 
consequence, have been dismissed by the authorities, and 
their place supplied by gendarmes, who have strict orders te 
prevent the 300 Nihilists imprisoned at Odessa from reading 
anything in their cells. 





A professionally interesting paper was read by Mr. Henry 
Robinson, Civil Engineer, at the Social Science Congress, 
Cheltenham, on the neglect of vestries in sanitary matters. 
There is certainly no important town on the Continent 
governed by so incapable a body as the vestrymen of London, 
and, until an entire alteration is effected, London will remain 
a Sahara in the summer and a Slough of Despond in the 
winter, and our children will continue to die of what are 
forcibly though unpleasantly termed filth diseases. No edu- 
cated or professional man wishes to be elected a vestryman 
unless he has private interests to pursue. 





The curious condition of some of the wounded Austrian 
soldiers who have returned from Bosnia has caused an invese 
tigation to be made into the bullets which have been extracted 
from their wounds. The doctors of the military hospital at 
Pressburg report that a conical bullet was taken out of the 
arm of a private who died from blood poisoning consequent 
on what appeared to bean insignificant injury, and that this 
bullet contained several long pegs of wood inserted in its 
point, which, from the appearance of the lead surrounding 
them, were doubtless impregnated with an irritant poison, 
the exact nature of which, however, it was no longer possible 


tion has hitherto consisted of members and associates, the | to determine. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1878. 


OUR GAIN IN CABUL AND THE DANGER OF 
DELAY. 

As we appear to be on the verge of another Afghan war, it 
will be well to examine the situation dispassionately and ask 
ourselves a few home questions before drawing the sword, as 
to the cost to ourselves in the case of success and of failure. 
What is the course at present most likely to ensure the success 
of our arms, and obviate, as far as lies in our power, the 
possibility of reverses? And assuming that the march to Cabul 
becomes no more than a military promenade, that we meet 
with no check, and that everything is as prosperous as we 
would wish, what do we gain? 

We are told that it is not expedient to have Russia as a 
neighbour, and therefore we ought to annex Afghanistan. 
With the first part of the sentence every one will agree, but 
as to the conclusion we must join issue. Annexation means 
an increase of frontier to guard, and a nearer approach to the 
very neighbour we wish to avoid. It is as if two people at 
enmity were occupying the end houses in a row of three, and 
one bought the middle one in order that his enemy might not 
be near him. Although it has been avowed that if we do 
not take Afghanistan, Russia will do so, still it is by no 
means certain that our defences of India are not equally good 
without the acquisition of further territory. Our line of 
communication is certainly more open, and the various tribes 
that occupy Afghanistan are not, as has been proved, tamed 
so easily, nor are they particular as to which side they declare 
for in the event of any disturbance. Therefore, it would 
take a considerable force to hold our possessions, even if we 
decide on annexing the country. On the other hand, should 
we content ourselves with merely dictating terms at Cabul, 
there is surely no one foolish enough to put any faith in the 
word or the bond of a man like Shere Ali, backed, as he is, 
by Russian intrigue. Any treaty concluded with him would 
not be worth the paper itis written on. We may find ourselves 
in this position, that, if our arms are successful, we gain either 
an extended frontier, consequently increased expenditure and 
difficulty of defence, and a nearer approach to our neighbour 
Russia, or the credit (?) of having reduced the Ameer to 
submission, and forced him to sign a treaty that he will un- 
questionably break on the first opportunity. 

, Now, take the darker side of the picture, and let us con- 
sider what would be our position were we to meet with re- 
verses. The whole of our Indian possessions, anxiously await- 
ing the result, would be ready to break into mutiny at the 
first sign of disaster, notwithstanding their protestations of 
loyalty, and with that mutiny would come the cutting of 
our line of communication, a serious complication indeed. 
Russia stealthily watching the turn of affairsin order to re-open 
the Eastern Question, would at once have the ball at her feet, 
and be able to strike her blow where the weight of our naval 
supremacy could not be brought into the balance. With all 
these possible troubles in view, we may well ask if the game 
is worth the candle. Come what may, that England would 
eventually master the difficulties is almost certain, but at the 
cost of blood and money, acrippled commerce, and a ruinous 
taxation. It must not be supposed for a moment that we are 


138] 


advocating peace at any price. The insult that woe have sus. 
tained at the hands of the Ameer must be wiped out, and ne. 
half measures. will sufiice, unless, indeed, the third mission 
proves more satisfactory than the two former ones. 

The three questions that present themselves to our mind 
are :—First. Was it necessary to put ourselves in the position 
in which we now are; and if, as is rumoured, war had been 
agreed upon beforehand, and the mission was only the means 
to an end, was it politic to choose a time when it could not 
be followed up by rapid action? Secondly. Do we know 
what we are fighting for, and, if successful, what we are 
going toask? Thirdly. Have we calculated the cost -suffi- 
ciently, and weighed in the scale the terrible results in the 
case of disaster? 

These questions require a great deal of answering, espe. 
cially the first of them, which in a way comprises the other 
two. If the rumours are confirmed that, before Sir Nevills 
Chamberlain started for Cabul, war had been decided by Lori 
Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton to be inevitable and desirable, 
we have no hesitation in denouncing it as the most un- 
English, unconstitutional policy in the annals of our history, 
but, till they are confirmed, we refuse to believe that two 
English noblemen could so far forget the traditions of their 
country as to descend to a subterfuge worthy of the diplo. 
macy of the nation whom Sir Stafford Northcote recently 
so warmly denounced. But we have a much more urgen’ 
question before us than whether the public has been deceived 
by Ministers or not. It is whether we are right in waiting 
until the spring before advancing? Every moment’s delay 
is golden to Shere Ali. By next spring his army will be 
officered and equipped by Russia, and communications 
opened with a base on St. Petersburg or Moscow. And our 
policy of masterly inaction will for long months be liable to 
be misconstrued in the bazaars throughout the length and 
breadth of India. The word masterly is like enough to be 
translated pusillanimous; and the consequences of such a 
version have been seen before, as the tomb at Cawnpore over 
the bodies of the murdered innocents bears silent witness. 

That the difficulties which a winter campaign present are 
great, we do not deny; but they are not insurmountable. 
The Russian army forced the Balkans in the depth of winter, 
which was a far more arduous task, and it is not the first 
time that British troops have found themselves fighting in 
Afghanistan in the same season. In 1841, the brigade under 
command of Sir R. Sale left Cabul, and, compelled to throw 
themselves into Jellalabad, fought out a winter as well 
as a spring campaign with a success which is a matter 
of history. What has been achieved once can be accomplished 
again, and, looking at our military history, it will almost in- 
variably be found that our successes have been due to prompt 
action and quick following up of advantages. Masterly 
inaction has always proved fatal. The first principle of war- 
fare is to strike a well-directed blow instantly, and talk about 
it afterwards, and, considering the advantages we are throw- 
ing away if we do not promptly carry out our programme, 
we earnestly hope that the advance will not be delayed till 
the spring. “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” and 
troops on active service are like hounds eager for blood. A 
succession of blank days goes far to abate their ardour. Se 
must we on at once, and show that England is as well able 
to protect her honour now as in days gone by. 


Then shall we hear their ’larum, and they ours. 
Now, Mars, I prithee make us uick in work, 
That we with swords may march from hence 
To help our fielded friends. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT SCARBOROUGH. 


Sir William Harcourt’s dazzling speech at Scarborough 
would have been more damaging to the Government if it had 
been less brilliant. That Sir William was an excellent debater, 
full of repartee, and ready to foil the enemy’s attack with 
the whole armoury of a veteran, we all knew. But that he 
could fool a country audience to the top of its bent, as he has 
done at Scarborough, few suspected. It was not difficult to 
pick holes in Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches. His task was 
a most difficult one, and his attempt to convert the hard- 
headed Radicals of the Midlands into supporters of the 
Ministry will,in all probability, turn out to have been a signal 
failure. Sir William Harcourt took every advantage of ‘he 
weakness inseparable from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
electioneering tour, and, having once hit off the comical idea 
of representing him to his audience as a commercial traveller 
seeking orders for his firm, it was not difficult to carry the 
simile beyond the regions of serious politics into the domain 
of mere burlesque. The orator continued, in the same vein, 
to speak of the farthing rushlights which were lighted up in 
honour of Ministers, of the blue ribbons they had adorned 
themselves withal, and the triumphal but‘ trumpery recep- 
tions that they had organised for each other. It is evident 
that these funny comparisons and exaggerated sketches 
went right home, and told immensely. From the very 
beginning of his speech, Sir William carried his audience 
with him, and, when he read a passage out of a real book, 
which proved his erudition, to support his strong opinion 
on the unhealthiness of Cyprus, and suggested that Mr. W. 
H. Smith and Colonel Stanley should have gone there to look 
into matters before the signature of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, instead of three months after it, he evidently 
brought down the house. Peal after peal of laughter greeted 
his hits; and it is clear, from the full report of the local 
papers, that the expressions of hilarity almost obscured those 
of thorough approval, so forcibly did the orator appeal to the 
risible faculties of his audience. He actually went so far, 
knowing the classic ground on which he stood, as to introduce 
into his speech a number of phrases borrowed from the 
hunting field and the betting ring. We can cordially con- 
gratulate Sir William on the enlargement of his stock of 
similes which will be the inevitable result of his visit to 
Yorkshire. We may fully expect to hear complaints from 
him in the ensuing Session that Lord Beaconsfield does not 
“run for the money,” or that Mr. Cross has been “ nobbled.” 


Several daily papers have taken the hon. member for 
Oxford seriously to task for criticising the Government 
without suggesting an alternative policy of his own. We 
cannot agree with these reproaches. It has always been the 
function of Her Majesty’s faithful Opposition to criticise the 
acts of Ministers, and its members are not expected to pro- 
pose a distinct line of policy unless, perhaps, on momentous 
occasions, on the eve of a great division in the House of 
Commons. Certainly, a man in the position of Sir W. 
Harcourt, who, although a leading member of the Opposition, 
is not its leader, and does not aspire to occupy that unenviable 
position, cannot be expected to do more than indicate in very 
general and even vague terms what might have been the 
course of policy of a Liberal Government. ‘To enter into de- 
tails would have been more than unnecessary ; it would have 
been injudicious in the extreme. It is easy enough to gather 
from the Scarborough speech what we knew before, that a 
Liberal Government would not have given Turkey the amount 


of moral encouragement which Lord Beaconsfield vouchsafed 
with so disastrous results; that it would not have b 
Indian troops to Europe, and that it would not have signed 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. We have no hesitation.what. 
ever in agreeing cordially with the orator on two out of three 
points. There is no doubt that an energetic pro-Russian 
bag and baggage policy could hardly have been more fatal 
than the alternative encouragement and bullying to which 
the unfortunate Turks were subjected by our Ministers. And, 
whatever may be the ultimate advantages of the annexation 
of Cyprus, which we fail to see at present, the share of guilt 
we have thereby taken in the partition of Turkey must 
counterbalance even the best strategical position. As to 
the third point, it would certainly have been much better to 
leave the sepoys in their native clime than to bring them to 
Europe to flourish like a red rag in the bear’s face, and then 
imitate the example of the notorious King of France, who 
marched up the hill and then marched down again. 


Apart, then, from the jocular and intensely comic view 
which unfortunately pervaded the whole of Sir William’s 
speech, and makes it impossible for us to consider it more 
than a mere electioneering squib, we agree with him to a 
great extent as to his grounds for attacking the Government, 
Probably the approach of Christmas induced Sir William to 
think of pantomimes, and to adopt a style similar to that of 
the traditional clown when attacking the policeman. The 
clown always gets the laugh on his side; so did Sir William. 
But the clown’s tricks are hardly considered, even by the boys 
in the gallery, to be a purely moral demonstration worthy of 
immediate imitation. Nor can we accept the hon. member’s 
speech as a serious political demonstration. It is a brilliant 
display of fireworks, a gallant cavalry charge, but no more 
likely than the latter to alter the course of a campaign. 


On one point, and on one only, must we raise a very serious 
objection to Sir W. Harcourt’s speech. His funniness is par- 
donable, his exaggerated picture of the confusion caused by 
the Government is not unnatural, his reticence on the plan 
of the Liberal Opposition is praiseworthy. But in one respect 
he has, we think, far exceeded the bounds, not, perhaps, of a 
party speech, but of the moderation which should charac- 
terise a prominent and serious politician. We allude to the 
portion of his speech in which he attributes a great share in 
the commercial depression and stagnation of trade to the 
fussy and unquiet policy of the Government. Sir William is, 
to begin with, quite wrong about his dates. He attributes 
certain effects to the acts of the Government which occurred 
not after but before those acts. The commercial depression 
began on the Continent in May, 1873; the great panic in 
America commenced in the autumn of the same year; the fall 
in the price of iron and coal began to be perceptible in the 
early spring of 1874, and continued with little intermission 
for two years, during which the panic which had commenced 
at New York and Vienna extended to every city in Europe, 
and the disastrous results of over-production which had first 
appeared in Austria and Germany became universal throughout 
the civilised world. Things are not a whit worse now than 
they were when first the alarm on the subject of the Bulgarian 
atrocities was raised. For we cannot suppose that Sir W. 
Harcourt wishes to charge the Government with the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, or to accuse Lord Beaconsfield 
of collusion with Smith, Fleming, and Company. A certain 
local and temporary revival took place in consequence of the 
Government exvenditure of six millions; the effects of this 
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have, indeed, passed away, and a superficial observer might, 





therefore, suppose that business was worse than it was last 
winter. But the smallest possible study will convince 
any impartial and, we believe, even a Radical observer 
that, whatever be the faults of the present Government, it 
cannot be made responsible for the stagnation of trade. The 
argument could only be held good if this stagnation had set 
in after the Government began to interfere in the East, and 
if it were confined to ourselves and nations immediately 
affected by our trade. But, in fact, as we have shown, it 
actually commenced before the Conservatives came into 
power. It continued for two years, and was aggravated by 
the troubles in the East, with which, for nearly eighteen 
months more, England had nothing to do. A succession of 
bad harvests added to the general distress, and the immense 
amount of labour withdrawn from agriculture in South 
Eastern Europe has brought it to a crisis. But to try to 
make Ministers responsible for the commercial hardships of 
the period through which we are passing is unworthy of Sir 
William Harcourt. Ministers have quite enough to answer 
for without laying at their door sins they can by no possi- 
bility have committed. 


AN ANGLO-FRANCO-AUSTRIAN ALLIANCE. 


A foreign statesman, on being asked if he did not think 
that the political horizon looked rather black, replied, “ No, 
only brown;” and there is, undoubtedly, still a shade of hope 
for a peaceful understanding with Russia; but it is ques- 
tionable if, independently of the Afghan complications, 
an isolated remonstrance of England in St. Petersburg, or 
joint diplomatic steps of all Powers, of which we have 
heard so much of late, would not have a contrary effect to 
the one intended. In the first case, Russia would most likely 
contest our right of insisting, without the concurrence of the 
other signatories, on a loyal execution of the Treaty of Berlin ; 
in the other, she would have a loophole in the double-faced 
attitude of Prussia ; and, in both cases, she would find means 
for protracted negotiations by screening her own doings 
behind the shortcomings of the Porte in carrying out the 
Turkish share of the stipulations. 

Yet something must be done, and diplomacy will have to 
devise some means of coercion, unless we wish “ peace with 
honour” to become a mere empty sound. 

The momentous question is how diplomatic pressure can 
be brought to bear on Russia with any chance of success, 
when we have seen its utter inefficiency in the case of Turkey 
at the conferences of Constantinople. We have there a 
precedent, showing the value of the united penmanship of 
Europe; and we shall do well to remember the indifference 
with which the joint efforts of the European Cabinets were 
received by the Porte the moment it became evident that 
the Powers were one in words only, but that we should on 
no account join in anything but paper threats. 

The case now stands reversed, and if, single-handed, we call 
Russia to order, it will be the prelude of war; whereas a 
collective move can only be a second edition of the Constan- 
tinople farce ; this time with Russia in the dock, and Prussia 
playing our part of bark and no bite. One need not be an 
eagle (without any allusion to the Russian and Prussian 
namesakes) to realise that no Prussian army will ever be 
allowed to join in any hostile demonstration against the Czar, 
4s long as his Imperial uncle at Berlin is alive, and the result 
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of identical notes, joint protestations, and the like, would 
only be a waste of time and ink; it would be a repetition 
of diplomatical thundering and blundering, and, at last, we 
should most likely have to do alone, and sword in hand, what 
now we may still hope to accomplish peacefully, in concert 
with France and Austria, if only the three countries, or 
rather the three Governments, would make up their minds to 
act in common. 

But, reply the advocates of a joint action of all the signatory 
Powers, France and Austria are parties to the Treaty of 
Berlin, and if we have, in addition, Prussia and Italy to sup- 
port our demands at St. Petersburg, we shall speak with more 
authority than if only three Governments agreed to do so. 
And, no doubt, the conclusion would be justified if, instead 
of three, the five Powers could be relied upon to stand 
together in word and deed. But how is that possible when 
neither the interests nor the traditional motives, nor the 
meanings of all are identical? And we may be perfectly at 
rest on one point, that Prussia will imitate our example of 
the other day, and decline to commit herself to more than 
collective diplomatical remonstrances at St. Petersburg, and 
even this only if an identical step is taken at Constantinople. 
The reluctance of Prussia to bind her hands would have the 
natural consequence of putting the other Powers on their 
guard, and there is every probability that France and Austria 
would shield themselves behind the Prussian scruples, and 
insist upon maintaining perfect independence, unless com- 
pelled to honour their signature in case of a solidarity of 
action of all concerned; whilst Italy is certain to regulate 
her conduct by the attitude of the majority, in order to be 
du cété du manche et non du balai, as M. de Morny called it. 

Matters would, however, take a very different aspect were 
we to bring about an unreserved understanding between our- 
selves, France, and Austria only, if we could agree on a com- 
mon policy of the three countries in all European questions. 
For the present, France and Austria feel doubtful about siding 
with us, since an imminent conflict with Russia would leave 
them, so to say, at the mercy of Prussia, and expose them event- 
ually to pay for the broken pots. It is for us to dispel their 
justifiable dread of the German Chancellor’s vindictiveness, 
and of the aggressive proclivities of the conquerors of Sadowa 
and Sedan, by openly proclaiming the political solidarity of 
the three countries, by a solemn guarantee of the territorial 
statu quo, by an unreserved defensive compact, and by such 
financial arrangements as are deemed fair to equalise the 
burdens which a continental war would heap chiefly on the 
shoulders of France or Austria. 

Such an alliance would, no doubt, be hailed with satisfac- 
tion throughout the three countries, as the first step towards 
a probably peaceful settlement of the unfortunate Eastern 
Question ; and, exactly as the Drei Kaiser Biindniss remained 
a constant menace of war, so an Anglo-F'ranco-Austrian coali- 
tion would inaugurate a powerful and genuine peace policy ; 
it would bring back confidence and security, and it would be 
an earnest pledge of the determination of the three countries 
to substitute the welfare and the legitimate aspirations of 
the people to the caprices and ambition of some modern 
Ceesar. 

The Cabinets of London, Paris, and Vienna, could take no 
more popular step. In fact, such an alliance would realise 
the dearest hopes and wishes of all true patriots. It would be 
the coronation of the strenuous efforts of the most eminent 
English, French, and Austrian statesmen of the last two or 
three generations, it would bring political morality once mora 
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to the fore, and would ultimately give to the world a lasting 
and durable peace. 

If we look back and remember the opinions of many of the 
leading statemen in the three countries, we find that the 
necessity of a common understanding has been advocated of 
old, and that such a Triple Alliance has at all times been con- 
sidered the best counterpoise to the aggressive attitude of 
the great military Powers of the north, and as a peaceful 
blow to the Cesarian policy of the apostles of “ Might is 
Right.” 

On October 15th, 1815, Chevalier Gentz wrote as follows :— 
“To deny that the peace, the security, and the conservation 
of the Ottoman Empire are of the greatest interest to Austria 
would be an act of blindness on the part of the advisers of 
the Crown with which they can hardly be credited, and a 
mistake Prince Metternich is not likely to make.” Where 
could a stronger argument be found for the necessity of a 
joint policy of our two countries? 

In more recent days, M. Guizot bears witness, in his 
Memoirs, to the efforts of our statesmen to go hand in hand 
with France. Lord Palmerston told him, at their first inter- 
view, “ that the superior and predominant interests of the 
two countries would ever, in the end, dissipate the clouds 
which sometimes are raised up between them by accidental 
facts, or the mischievous efforts of certain organs of the 
periodical press.” 

M. Guizot himself declared: “ We regard the French and 
English interests in this question—I should rather say the 
superior and controlling interest of the two countries—as pre- 
cisely similar. You desire, and we desire also, in common 
with you, that the Ottoman Empire should continue and hold 
its place in the balance of European Power. For you, as for 
us, the grand point is Coristantinople.” And M. Guizot adds: 
* Lord Palmerston knew me to be devoted to intimate rela- 
tions between France and England.” “My mission in Eng- 
land was to impress the necessity of the permanent union of 
France and England, to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire and the peace of Europe.” And M. Guizot bears 
witness that Lords Melbourne, Lansdowne, John Russell, 
Grey, and Palmerston, were all of the same opinion. 

But, if we have in the above the opinions of some English, 
French, and Austrian statesmen of a past generation, we 
find equally strong expressed sympathies in the present one. 

To begin with, we have Lord Palmerston’s, who is, so to say, 
the connecting link between the past and the present; and 
there is, perhaps, no one who asserted more energetically the 
necessity of a mutual understanding of England, France, and 
Austria. In a letter to Lord Ponsonby, of October 6th, 1849, 
he said: “It is painful to see the Austrian Government led 
on by its blindness, its folly, and its passionate violence, into 
a course utterly at variance with the established policy of 
Austria. If there isone thing more than another which Aus- 
tria ought to do, it is to support Turkey against Russia; and 
here is Schwarzenberg, in his fondness for bullying the weak, 
co-operating with the Russian Government to humble Tur- 
key. « « Metternich, I am told, says it is a great mis- 
take. . . . What could Austria hope to gain by a war 
with Turkey, supported as she would be by England and 
France ? ” 

That subsequent Austrian statesmen contrived to return 
to the traditional Eastern policy of Austria is amply evi- 
denced by the efforts of M. de Beust, as Austrian Chan- 
cellor, to bring about a common understanding between Eng- 
land, France. and Austria; and that his views on the subiect 


were shared both by Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, and M. de 
Moustier, the Secretaries of Foreign Affairs in this country 
and in France, is beyond doubt, for Count Kalndky, the Aus. 
trian Chargé d’ Affaires, quoted, on December 5th, 1866, the 
opinions of Lord Stanley in unmistakeable words. Whilst, 
later on, the endeavours of M. de Lavalette and M. de Beust 
took even a more practical shape in bringing about the pre- 
liminary understanding of the three Powers previous to the 
meeting of the Conferences of 1869. 

The instructions to Prince Metternich leave no doubt as 
to the earnest desire of the Austrian Chancellor to cement an 
Anglo-Franco-Austrian policy. These efforts require no 
comment; they only prove that of old an alliance of the 
three countries has been considered the only means for in- 
suring a peaceful settlement of the Oriental Question. It 
would be repeating what all the world knows to multiply 
the evidences as to the sympathies and the leaning of 
England ; and we can only sincerely hope that both France 
and Austria will see the advantage of a timely and unreserved 
identification of our interests, and of the means to be adopted 
to protect them. 

Lord Beaconsfield, whose forte consists in doing something 
when it is least expected, is quite capable of surprising us, 
one of these days, with such a peaceful coalition. 

He knows the public, and the effect of a little mysterious 
and theatrical display, and has good reasons for treating us 
as we deserve. ; 

At any rate, he would have this country—nay, the whole 
of those vast empires—at his back; and it is sad to think 
that the late war might have been averted had we acted in 
common, and that it might have spared us the necessity of 
burdening ourselves and our children with so questionable a 
holding as Cyprus. 

Lord Palmerston wrote, in 1867, to M. de Persigny :—“ Soyez 
bien sur que dans les temps ou nous vivons, la bonne opinion 
de ’Europe vaut autant qu'un petit bout de territoire.” 

Since then the political morality of Europe has taken 
another form, thanks to Prince Bismarck’s saying, that 
“Nations who cease to take and begin to give up are erased 
from his calculations.” And it will take all the skill of our 
statesmen to bring about a thorough regeneration of the 
disturbed notions of right and justice which prevail at 
present, and which will remain a standing threat as long as 
the disturbers of Europe’s peace do not find in the united 
will of a still more powerful Coalition an insurmountable 
barrier to their ambitious schemes. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DISPUTE IN KENT AND 
SUSSEX. 

It is extremely probable that the people generally, and the 
trade unions in particular, will shortly be invited to con- 
tribute to the support of some thousands of farm labourers 
who consider themselves in duty bound to accept pauperism 
rather than a reduction of ten per cent. in their wages. This, 
at all events, was the prospect which Mr. Lepard, at the 
Canterbury meeting of Monday night, held out to a popula- 
tion already heavily weighted with its pauper tax of seven 
millions a year. But, before the public can be expected to 
endorse the views of the Kent and Sussex Labourers’ Union, 
of which Mr. Lepard is an ornament, it must form a generally 
correct estimate of the issues of the struggle. 

The farmers, justifying the step by reference to the 
general depression in agricultural and manufacturing induss 
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tries, have resolved to reduce wages from their maximum of 
half-a-crown, or two-and-eightpence, to a rate varying from 
two shillings, to two-and-threepence, and also to raise the rent 
of cottages. They protest that the diminution is necessary 
to save them from loss, and they have threatened a lock- 
out in the event of non-compliance. This lock-out would 
immediately affect about three thousand labourers, or, in- 
cluding their families, some ten or twelve thousand 
persons in-all. On the other hand, the labourers argue 
(1) that, owing to the present partial-time system, even 
the maximum is barely, if at all, sufficient; (2) that the 
lock-out must increase pauperism and crime; (3) that the 
depression does not affect the farmers of Kent and Sussex; 
(4) that it would be more prudent and humane for the 
farmers to withdraw their capital from the land than to keep 
their labourers on starvation wages; (5) that the chief cause 
of agricultural depression is the greed of the landlords; and 
(6) that the labourers must inevitably be crushed by the double 
operation of a decrease in wages and the increase in the price 
of food. This is not merely our own summary of the prin- 
cipal address at Monday’s demonstration; it is a restate- 
ment of the speaker’s own chain of argument. These heads 
discussed, a strike was voted as preferable to submission. 
The Kent and Sussex Labourers’ Union is 15,000 strong; and 
this body will, as a matter of course, devote its funds to the 
support of the strike. In that event, we may expect a com- 
bination of the farmers generally against the unionists gene- 
rally,and the bitter experiences of the midland strikes of 
last summer will be reproduced in the very ranks of the 
population the least able to endure them. 


It will be obvious at a glance that, if the farmers’ view 
of the depression is correct, the first, second, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth of the labourers’ propositions above cited are beside 
the point. If the farmers cannot carry on business on pre- 
sent terms except at a loss, it will certainly not be their 
fault if the reduction must be followed by pauperism and 
even crime. As to withdrawing their capital that surely, is 
their own affair. And they cannot be held responsible for 
landlords who will not grant remissions in bad seasons. As 
to the third proposition, it begs the very point at issue. It 
is likewise unintelligible, for it asserts that in the long run 
the farmers cannot be affected, more or less directly, by a 
depression which, during the last four years, has been severely 
felt in every other department of industry and commerce in 
every country of the world. The causes of that depression 
are as clear as the fact is indisputable. These are, bad harvests 
at home and famines abroad; and, still worse, the reckless 
dissipation of English and European capital, especially in 
America, or in other words, over-speculation and over-pro- 
duction. The return to protective tariffs is, no doubt, 
another cause; though, in the order of things, it has first 
appeared as a sequence of the commercial stagnation. In 
other words, it now serves to intensify the very evils which 
it was intended to. mitigate. The universal failure of the 
strikes of the last two years might have convinced the 
labourers that the employers’ demand for reduction is not to 
be explained by mere caprice and greed. Employers do not 
deliberately cut their own throats with the weapon of a lock- 
out. The melancholy fact seems to be that the recent antici- 
pations of a general recovery in trade and industry was pre- 
mature. In spite of endless strikes and lock-outs and reduc- 
tions, the tendency in wages is still downwards ; and we may 
expect to hear of a renewal of the struggle between masters 
_ and workmen in the cotton, iron, and the shipbuilding trades. 


The stationary condition of some leading items of the national 
revenue, the diminution in savings banks deposits, and the 
large increase of pauperism in the Northern and Midland 
counties, are serious indications that we have not yet seen 
the worst of the bad times. It will be a hard trial for the 
agricultural labourers—no doubt. But a strike in a falling 
market is insanity. If the Kent and Sussex men fight, they 
must yield at last, and then they may find that they have 
plunged their Union into debt, and wasted more money than 


they can recover after years of labour at a high rate of wages. 


RUSSIAN ACTIVITY ON THE CASPIAN. 
I. 

In spite of the secresy with which Russia seeks to envelope 
her operations in Central Asia, sufficient intelligence from 
time to time escapes the vigilant eye of the Censor and the 
scrutiny of the Post Office to enable a foreign observer to 
trace some of her movements along the Turkestan frontier. 
At the present moment there are evidences of her energy and 
activity all the way along the line from Kulja to Asterabad. 
Hovering over the flank of Tso-tsoum-tan’s army, and within 
a few day’s march of Kashgar, are the assembled legions of 
General Kolpakovsky, awaiting only the signal from Tash- 
kant to rush across the plains of Djitishar, and plant the Im- 
perial Eagle on the summit of the Karakorum. Fur- 
ther west, Captain Oshanin, with a sotnya of Cossacks, is 
exploring the lofty Parmir, and tracing the route from 
Ferghanah to tl.e borders of Cashmere. Then there are 
Seliverstoff and Maeff traversing the country between Bok- 
hara and Balkh, Russian engineers laying down the telegraph 
from Samarcand to the Oxus, and Russian staff officers drill. 
ing the mobilised forces of the Emir Seid Muzafar. Still 
further west is the unsettled garrison of Petro Alexandrovsk 
incessantly making forays into the Turcoman deserts to ex- 
plore the road to Merve, while at Kazala the mechanics from 
Cronstadt are putting together for service on the Aral the 
steamers that were sent across the sands in segments this 
summer. Finally, on reaching the Caspian, we hear of the 
frequent passage of troops from the Caucasus to the harbour 
of Krasnovodsk, the renovation and increase of the Caspian 
flotilla, and the successful capture by General Lomakin of 
Kizil Arvat and some of the posts beyond. 

Each section of this distance almost deserves exhaustive 
treatment at this critical juncture of Eastern affairs; but 
some of them, we are glad to see, have already engrossed the 
attention of our contemporaries, and we will therefore 
confine ourselves exclusively to Russian activity on the 
Caspian. Undoubtedly, the most important feature of the 
present situation is the advance of the Governor of Trans- 
caspiana upon Merve. Explicit details respecting the expe- 
dition it is almost impossible to obtain, owing to the reticence 
of the Russian Press; but, from words dropped here and 
there, in the columns of the Tiflis Obzor and the Moscow 
Gazette, together with gleanings from private sources in 
Russia, it is easy to form a skeleton narrative of the events 
that have recently occurred in that region. The post of Kizil 
Arvat, lying 200 miles from the Caspian, and 300 from 
Merve, was occupied in 1872 by a Russian detachment, under 
the command of the now notorious General Stolietoff. 
Situated in a broad and fertile valley, watered by a large and 
rapid stream, the oasis affords abundant pasture for the 
Turcoman herds that gather round the fort, and pro- 
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duce sufficient corn from the seed supplied the natives 


by the commandant to support both the population of Kizil 


Arvat itself and the garrison also. Between Kizil Arvat and 
Fort Michael, on the Caspian, the distance is reckoned at ten 
marches, and between the oasis and Krasnovodsk eleven or 
twelve. The whole of these stages, save one, are provided 
with wells or streams of water, and here and there are Turco- 
man villages, broad stretches of grass, and patches of corn, 
which give the country a different aspect to what is conveyed 
by a glance at the map or the sound of its title “desert.” 
After the capture of the stronghold, in 1872, the Russians 
feared that a further advance towards Merve would excite 
interference on the part of England or Persia, and, with the 
exception of a few flying expeditions sent out to survey the 
Turcoman steppes in the direction of Khiva, nothing was 
done to extend the zone of annexation. Last summer, the 
intrepid Tekkes, taking advantage of the moment when the 
Czar was experiencing reverses in Turkey, suddenly attacked 
the garrison in such overwhelming numbers that General 
Lomakin, who had allowed his supplies of food and am- 
munition to run short, was obliged to evacuate the oasis 
and retreat upon Krasnovodsk, pursued the whole dis- 
tance by flights of triumphant nomads. As might be 
imagined, a rebuff of this nature could not be allowed 
to pass by without retaliation, and, directly the War 
Office could spare the time, troops and stores were for- 
warded to the mouth of Attrek, and preparations made 
for invading the territory in force this spring. The critical 
state of affairs in the early part of the year somewhat delayed 
the departure of the expedition, but in July the order was 
transmitted from Tsarskoe Selo for the troops to advance, 
and General Lomakin began his march towards Kizil Arvat. 
The opposition offered by the nomads was extremely feeble, 
and, indeed, hardly deserved the name of resistance at all. 
They made a slight stand at the foot of the Kurren Dagh, and 
engaged in a skirmish or two at its summit, but in neither of 
them did they display that conspicuous courage which had 
marked their attack in the previous campaign, and this they 
accounted for by the circumstance that their best warriors 
had been summoned towards Merve to defend the Tekke 
capital from the three Turkestan columns which the nomads 
had heard were converging on their desert retreat from Khiva, 
Ferghanah, and Tashkant. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE LATEST CUSTOM OF DAHOMEY. 


According to a series of telegrams received from West 
Africa during the past week, it would seem that the blood- 
thirsty and impudent savage who domineers over the great 
military kingdom of the Guinea Coast, from the strand of the 
Niger to the banks of the Volta, is in need of a lesson in good 
manners. For nearly three hundred years Dahomey has been 
the head-quarters of a race of insolent, cruel, and treacherous 
savages—not so much a nation as an organised banditti— 
whose chief or king has, for some part of that time, by 
turns crouched before our power and defied it. We now learn 
that the authorities at Whydah, an extensive city about a 
mile and a half from the beach, have permitted Europeans to 
attend to their own shipping on payment of an extraordinary 
sum of money. This privilege has long been claimed by his 
sable Majesty of Dahomey, who well nigh exterminated 
several small nations in opening a road from the capital, 


situated about four days’ march from the sea. At Why- 


dah, the great if not the only slave port of Dahomey, 
English agents are at present held in durance, and are not 
even permitted to send off letters. In fact, the King of 
Dahomey has flagrantly violated his treaties with this country, 
and openly Jaughs our prestige in neighbouring Ashantee to 
scorn. It is monstrous that a miserable African monarch, 
the whole of whose subjects scarcely number 200,000 persons 
of both sexes, should be placed in a condition to defy any 
European Power—least of all, Great Britain. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is to the spread of British commerce that 
Dahomey owes the weapons of war which may some day be 
turned against British subjects. At the conclusion of the 
Ashantee campaign a writer who had followed the fortunes of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley regretted that traders should be per- 
mitted to supply modern arms to African savages, and 
suggested that it should be made a penal offence to 
import into Africa any more deadly weapon than the old 
flint and steel guns; and, further, recommended that France 
and Portugal should be asked to co-operate with us in this 
necessary act of commercial self-sacrifice. That advice has 
not been taken, and Dahomey at the present time is fortified 
and armed with war materials of British manufacture. 
Whether, in the event of the King refusing to listen to reason, 
we may not have another little war upon our hands, remains 
to be seen. We must, however, not forget that the best and 
cheapest way to fight Dahomey is to set the Ashantees upon 
the rival kingdom. The two nations are conterminous, 
are natural enemies, and are equally worthless. If it were 
possible to convert these people, and thus teach them purer 
manners and juster laws, we should advocate the policy of 
patience; but, like the ancient statutes of the Medes and 
Persians, the brutal instincts of the Dahomans neither alter 
nor change. The telegrams state that the natives of the 
Biur, recently captured, are being sacrificed at the Grand 
Custom, and that over five hundred human beings 
have been slaughtered within the past month. The mind 
sickens at the ghastly details of a Grand Custom of 
Dahomey. These Customs take place sometimes once, some- 
times twice a year. They are frightful orgies of drunkenness, 
shame, and bloodshed, and at their termination parties of 
executioners parade the streets bearing aloft the heads of 
conquered chiefs, amid a tumult of musketry fire and the 
wild cries of men, women, and children. On the occasion of 
a Custom the King causes great quantities of rum to be poured 
into brass pans, and the crowd drink themselves into a state 
of bestial stupidity. The women, with hair dishevelled, and 
bodies besmeared with red paint, join in the unholy revel, and 
go singing and shouting through the streets until they topple 
over, drunk with rum and weary from exhaustion. The humat 
sacrifices are held in the market place at Abomey, where a 
twelve-feet high platform is erected, from which the victims, 


lashed in baskets and canoes, are flung to the headsmen 


beneath. Around this platform there surges a mob of naked 
soldiers, relations, friends, and retainers of the King. Anda 
preliminary to the sacrifices consists of the presents of cowries, 
cloths, rum, and tobacco, which are thrown from the platform 
among the howling mob below. The victims are handed up 
from an enclosure where they are kept bound, and thence 
flung heavily upon the ground, the executioners waiting 
at the platform’s foot armed with swords and clubs, 
with the latter of which they stun every victim before com 
pleting the process by decapitation. There is an element of 
grim humour in one portion of these latest telegrams 
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from West Africa. After stating that nothing has been | Whydah, burn and destroy the houses of those who are as 
heard of the Portuguese merchant, Ignatio Magathaes, | innocent of the King’s offence as the invaders themselves. 


after he was taken in chains to Abomey, one telegram 
goes on to say that the Portuguese consul and his seven 
soldiers are still detained by the King, and it is reported 
that they have to go through a variety of military mancuvres 
for his Majesty’s amusement. It must be, indeed, a grimly 
humorous sight to behold the proud Portuguese commandant 
and his chivalry parading before a savage dressed in a blue 
table cloth, a Tuscan hat and feathers, and ancient Roman 
sandals. 


' The question arises, what are we to do with the King of 
Dahomey, who cares no more for us and our invincible Army 
and Navy than his predecessor, King Tondo Audati, did for 
Mr. Bulfinch Lamb, agent for the British African Company, 
a personal narrative of whose imprisonment in 1729 is given 
in Commander Forbes’s “Dahomey and the Dahomans.” 
Even if it were possible or advisable to exterminate the 
200,000 people of Dahomey, but little good would be effected 
thereby, for the savages of the neighbouring territories would 
swarm into this fertile region of Africa, in which it is gene- 
rally supposed that Europeans cannot retain their health, 
but that is described by Mr. Bulfinch as being, 154 years ago, 
“mighty healthful.” That it is our duty to keep a sharp 
look-out for the suppression of the slave trade on the West 
Coast of Africa, will be universally admitted; but it is open 
to grave doubt whether the policy of keeping an English agent 
or agents at Whydah is to be commended. It must be yielded 
that the presence of a British official at the port of Dahomey 
encourages commerce and missionary enterprise ; but the im- 
portation into this bloodthirsty region of English guns and 
gunpowder and cast-off clothes—the former to be used against 
us in case of need, and the latter to be worn in ridiculous 
mockery of civilisation—though it may benefit a few enter- 
prising merchant adventurers, is not a sufficient national 
gain to outweigh the disgrace of our associating on 
terms of equality with these ruffianly savages, and even 
tolerating their detestable crimes. Missionary enterprise 
will always be dear to the hearts of the English people; 
but the most accomplished missionary might well shrink 
from the task of converting an African monarch whose 
native religion debars him from possessing more than 
3,333 wives at the same time, and who pours out 
the blood of his subjects as well as that of his enemies like 
water. If it be argued that, though our missionaries should 
fail in converting the monarch, their efforts might be more 
successful among the common people of Dahomey, we have 
only to repeat what is already well known, that near asso- 
ciation with white people has tended to degrade the Dahoman 


savage beneath the level of his native brutality. Admitting 


that it would be worth while to waste British blood and 
treasure in punishing the crowned ruffian of Dahomey, and 
establishing a trading settlement upon the coast, there is 
nothing of national importance to be gained by . the 
enterprise. Indeed, we must not look for gain from that 
quarter of the globe. England, the champion of liberty— 
the pledged emancipator of the African slave, has wisely, or 
unwisely, made a treaty with the King of Dahomey, which 
treaty that infuriate savage has impudently broken. He has 
dared to keep official Englishmen, if not in prison, under 
restraint ; and, according to the good old fashion of punish- 
ing a people for the crimes of their king, it is more than 
possible that some of our Blue Jackets may land through the 
surf of that dangerous African coast, and, marching up to 


England’s honour would in that case be what is called 
avenged, and a mockery of justice be accomplished. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 





THE GLASGOW BANK FRAUD. 


The report issued by the Investigators of the City of 
Glasgow Bank reveals a depth of commercial recklessness and 
moral turpitude unequalled in the annals of Trade. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that, since the collapse of 
Paterson’s scheme for the colonization of Darien, no calamity. 
of equal magnitude has overwhelmed the people of Scotland. 
The failure of the Western Bank does not supply us with an 
analogy, for the proprietors of that concern were a wealthy, 
body, and the deficiency to be made good was small com- 
pared to the appalling total in the present case. A perusal 
of the list of shareholders of the City Bank discloses the fact 
that a considerable number of the partners are people of v f 
limited means, who will be quite unable to meet the calls 
made upon them, and indeed, in not a few cases, whose only, 
means of existence will have been taken from them by the 
collapse of the Bank. When we further consider that the 
call upon the Bank itself, for shares held by it, amounts to, 
767,6801. and that the next largest call is made upon a bank. 
rupt estate (viz., Thomas Matthew, 122,3751.), it appears more 
than doubtful whether the liquidators will be able to realize 
anything like sufficient to discharge the enormous deficiency 
which the Investigator’s report discloses, amounting i in all to 
more than five millions sterling. The disaster is, in fact, 
stupendous, and it is to be hoped that the judicial inquiry 
about to be instituted will result in condign punishment being 
inflicted on the guilty parties. Too often in such cases the 
criminal eludes the vigilance of the law. Without desiring 
to be vindictive, we do not hesitate to say that a failure of 
justice would, in this case, be a public scandal, which must by 
all possible means be avoided. The misery and desolation of 
many @ Scottish home, as well as the security of the public 
generally, demand that punishment should overtake a series 
of the blackest frauds that have ever disgraced humanity. 
This much we have a right to expect; and, from the prompt 
measures already taken by the authorities, we may confidently 
anticipate a speedy vindication of the majesty of the law. 

In the face of so much that is despicable and repulsive, it is 
refreshing to turn to some of the brighter aspects of this sad 
business, and to gain experience for the future out of the 
misfortunes of the past. The spirit which animated the 
meeting of shareholders on the 22nd October is worthy of all 
praise. No time was wasted in useless recriminations or vain 
regrets. The one desire manifested was to face the terrible 
reality with courage, and to make every effort to discharge 
the liabilities which recklessness and dishonesty had heaped 
up. It isin the same spirit that we desire to deal with the 
case, and to point out that which, in our view, is the proper 
precaution to take against the recurrence of such a catas- 
trophe. We would, at the same time, enter our protes& 
against some of the intemperate language which has been 
made use of with regard to this failure in particular, and 
Scotch banking in general, from which it might be inferred 
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that dishonesty and recklessness were limited to the other 
side of the Tweed, and that unsound finance was a special 
monopoly of our northern kinsmen, Banks have failed else- 
where than in Scotland, and it is not only in northern climes 
that religion has been made a veil to cover roguery and 
crime. We should be sorry to condemn a great system of 
banking because some half-dozen scoundrels have abused the 
trust reposed in them. It is, of course, impossible to know 
absolutely the whole field of a bank’s transactions. Outsiders 
must trust largely to the published balance sheet and to the 
integrity of the directorate. Unfortunately, it has been found 
that these are not always sufficient safeguards, and there is 
little doubt that the astounding revelations that have just 
been made have tended to shake public confidence in banks 
generally. Although we are confident that Scotch banks are, 
on the whole, conducted on sound principles, it becomes 
imperative thet measures should at once be taken to prevent 
the possibility of another catastrophe such as that which has 
just shaken the commercial world to its centre. The interests 
involved are so stupendous that it is a matter of national 
importance that they should be placed beyond the touch of 
dishonesty and fraud; and, much as we dislike Government 
interference in the matter of trade, we venture to think 
that this might be quite within the province of the State. 
Banks are entirely distinct from any other kind of commercial 
enterprise. They deal with enormous sums of money com- 
pared to which their paid-up capital is a mere bagatelle. Their 
notes—at least, in Scotland—are the medium of exchange 
within the country, and they have ramifications all over the 
globe. They are promoters of commerce through advances to 
mercantile houses, and in other ways, and their solvency is 
as much a matter of concern to the humblest householder as 
to the merchant prince. Those who know the wonderful de- 
velopment of Scotch Banking will understand the vital im- 
portance of these great institutions to the Scottish people. If 
one of the leading Scotch Banks were to collapse, ruin and 
desolation would be scattered broadcast over Scotland. Mer- 
cantile houses would fail; the rich would be reduced to 
penury, the poor to starvation. Commerce would be thrown 
out of gear, and the disaster would be felt far beyond the 
shores of these islands. National interests being bound up 
in the solvency of the Scotch Banks, it is the nation’s duty to 
see that they are sound. The capital invested in them 
amounts to upwards of nine millions; their total authorised 
issues amount to upwards of two millions and a half; the 
total number of their branches at the close of last year was 
eight hundred and sixty three ; while their combined reserves 
amount to nearly three millions and three-quarters. With 
such figures in question, we think it is incumbent on the 
Government to see that this magnificent property shall not 
be frittered away in fraudulent and reckless transactions. 


Several remedies might be suggested. One plan is that 
such institutions should be compelled by law to invest largely 
in the public funds. This would constitute a substantial 
guarantee for the solvency of the concern, and would 
form a fund which the fluctuations of trade could only 
affect te» an inappreciable degree. The plan is adopted 
in continental countries, and is one of those things which we 
might copy from our neighbours with advantage to ourselves. 
In the next place, there might be an occasional Government 
audit of the books, conducted on the same principles as are 
now in vogue with the banks themselves in respect of their 
branches. At any moment an inspector from the head office 
may visit a branch and ask to see the books. From the 


moment he enters the office he is in complete control of the 
branch; takes possession of the keys, and does not leave 
until he has ascertained that everything is in proper order, 
He then signs a certificate to that effect, and the manager or 
agent resumes his accustomed place. If a staff of thoroughly 
efficient auditors were appointed by Government to make 
visits of inspection to the different banks from time to time, 
a thorough overhaul of books and securities by those gentle. 
men could be effected. They should make their visits with. 
out notice, and at no regular intervals, so that even the re. 
mote possibility of preparation and arrangement by the bank 
authorities may be put out of the question. If this sugges. 
tion were adopted, we should hardly hear of any more pur. 
chases by banks of American railroads and sheepfarms in 
Australia, nor would pious and generous directors be able 
to build churches with other people’s money. Had this sys. 
tem been in operation the frauds recently brought to light 
would have been absolutely impossible of accomplishment, 
and much misery and suffering would have been avoided. If 
an objection is raised as to cost, we answer that the outlay of 
a few thousands per annum is not to be weighed fora moment 
against the widespread loss and disaster which a banking 
catastrophe inevitably brings about. It is the duty of wise 
men to profit by the hard teachings of adversity. We 
trust that the nation will turn this calamity to advantage, 
and, either in this or in some other way, guard against such 
disasters in the future. 


ROUMANIA. 


The Anglo-Roumanian Company, which has farmed the 
tobacco trade in Roumania ever since 1872, has given the 
Government three months’ notice of the termination of its 
contract. It declines to pay the annually stipulated sum to 
the Roumanian treasury on various grounds. The first and 
most important one is that, through the cession of Bessarabia 
to Russia, it is deprived of a most important portion of its 
territory, for which the Dobrudscha is no compensation. The 
Company further alleges that its business has been largely 
interfered with by Government officials, and that the investi- 
gations constantly instituted and the numerous returns 
required make it impossible to continue the trade without 
loss. The Ministry have refused the notice, but, if the 
Company declines to pay its quarterly instalment and ceases 
its business, there is no doubt that the contract will have 
be rescinded somehow. 


THE NEW GREEK LOAN. 

Our readers may recollect that a proposition was recently 
made to the Greek bondholders, who have for above forty 
years received no dividend for their money, to issue a new 
loan, of which the interest was to be guaranteed by a sum of 
75,0007. per annum, and of which the control was to be given 
to an international commission. The old bondholders were to 
receive two new for five old bonds, and the transaction 
amounted, in fact, to nothing else than to offering them se- 
cured interest at the rate of two per cent. in lieu of the pos- 
sible chance of receiving five. 

The English bondholders naturally perferred half a loaf to 
no bread, and accepted the offer. The Dutch proprietors held 
out for better terms, and determined to bear the stock, in 
order to frighten the English holders out of it. They have 
only partially succeeded, and there is little doubt that the 
next account will show a rise from the present absurdly low 
price of 17, 
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THE LEPROSY OF JOURNALISM. 
I.—“ Socrery ” Parrrs. 


The over civilisation of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century has produced a number of unhealthy and mischievous 
phenomena, as did the over civilisation of Rome. sixteen 
hundred years ago. The vices scathed by Juvenal and the 
loathsome habits described by Petronius were the noxious 
vapours thrown off by a huge accumulation of wealth, power, 
and idleness. The ugly growths which disfigure English 
civilisation are, perhaps, less poisonous than those which 
brought about first the decay, and then the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. Indeed, it would be sad if. the vices of 
Christian England were as bad and its luxury as gross and as 
selfish as that of Pagan Rome. Such is not the case. Were 
London now in the same position as the Eternal City two 
centuries after the Christian era, it would be too late to 
deplore what we could not mend. We could only veil our 
faces, and let the avenging angel sweep away decrepit, 
dissolute England. 

But, if we were to accept a certain class of journals as faith- 
fully representing the present condition of English society ; 
if the matter which these newspapers place before their 
readers were really the mental food in which the cultivated 
people of England delight; if the vapid trifling, coarse 
allusions, and scurrilous jokes these journals present every 
week were the favourite reading of the governing classes, 
then, indeed, we should have to despair not only of the 
honesty, pluck, and perseverance of Englishmen, but, what 


would be an infinitely greater depth of shame, we must abandon 


our belief in the purity of English women. If the scandals these 


journals repeat be true, if the educated men and women of 


England really delight in reading the mixture of vulgar 
effrontery, nasty suggestiveness, and - sensational twaddle, 
which go to make up the majority of the papers which call 
themselves “Society” journals, then have Englishmen 
descended from their high estate to become witless, soulless 
pleasure-seekers, and women to be no better morally, what- 
ever be their external appearance, than the crowd of wretched 
creatures to whom the decision of the Middlesex magistrates 
has recently closed the doors of the Argyll rooms. - 
Mischievous, however, as are those papers, they fortunately 
do not present a correct picture of English society. Men 
and women are neither so silly nor so corrupt as the editors 
of these journals would make us believe. The first “ Society 


Paper” was started many years ago as the Owl. This journal, 


like the one which filled its place soon afterwards and now 
still exists, really supplied a certain want. It was created to 
give special information not easily obtainable by professional 
journalists, and to chronicle the sayings and doings of that 
society which they cannot, as a body, aspire to enter. It was, 
in fact, and is still, the representative of the idle, but clever 
and generally wealthy class which gives the balls chronicled 
in the Morning Post, and whose movements are reported in 
the Court Journal. The contributors to that paper were 
really in “ Society.” The first person singular introduced in 


lieu of the old-fashioned editorial “‘ we” was justified ; for, 


while it could not be supposed that the Morning Chronicle 
or Times had been requested to send their reporter to Lady 
A——’s ball, it was perfectly natural that Lord B——, who 
contributed to the columns of Pendennis, should receive an 





invitation, and describe the féte in the first person singular. 
This paper was singularly successful, and a host of imitators 
started up. Every one of them strove for the same object, 
and every one of the editors of these prints assumed to be on 
the same footing of intimacy with lords and ladies as were 
the contributors to Pendennis. We do not defend even 
the first of these papers; the personal matter, which was, 
perhaps inevitably, introduced, is hardly ahealthy species of 
food for readers of any class. But, at any rate, it was genuine. 
The people who wrote in it had, asa rule, really been invited 
to the festivities described; they were really acquainted with 
Baron A or Count B, the Polish or Bohemian ambassadors, and 
were, therefore, truly in a position to give the latest news 
from Poland or Bohemia. But a style which was genuine 
and justifiable in the one, even though it may have been 
rather affected and unhealthy, became simple impertinent 
effrontery in the others. Everyone in London knows that 
their staff is not asked to parties given by people in good 
society. . Everyone is aware that the editors of these 
journals, if they came, would be kicked down stairs, 
and Polish ambassadors would open their eyes very wide 
if asked whether writers connected with these papers 
were their personal friends. Yet they write as if they 
had the entrée of all the best houses in London, and were 
invited to all the pleasantest country places belonging to the 
oldest families. They audaciously talk of Prince Bismarck, 
Count Andrassy, and other great ones of the earth as their 
personal chums, although theiralleged intimacy frequently fails 
in enabling them to spell correctly the names of their grand 
friends. They assume an acquaintance with the secrets of 
diplomacy and of government which, if it were true, no 
respectable editor would venture to advertise, and which being 
false, is simply an intolerable impertinence. While depending 
on the gossip reported by the butler or lady’s maid for their 
supply of scandal, they pretend to have picked up this sewage 
in the boudoir of the reigning beauty who would, in reality, 
never condescend to honour them with a single word. 
Their “ funny stories” are swept together out of the billiard- 
room of third-rate clubs or pot-houses, and are retailed in 
their unsavoury columns with names of living persons affixed 
to them. Gossip about people in prominent positions is 
eagerly snapped up, whatever be its origin; it is im- 
proved with all the spice a depraved imagination can 
suggest, and then served up to country readers as 
the last new thing in town. These latter, and these only, 
are sometimes imposed upon by this mass of noxious 
folly and fulsome twaddle, and are led to believe that the 
editors of these papers are what they pretend to be. The 
society journalist does not retail scandal alone; even the 
perfervid imagination of his staff fails to supply him with 
enough of this. He also appeals to the vanity of eminent 
men or beautiful women by alternating mischievous per- 
sonalities with adulatory notices that are still more nauseous. 

Asa castigator of morals, the so-called society journalist is 
at his worst. It is not very long ago since one of these 
papers fixed on a member of the Royal family as a fitting 
object for his scurrilous attacks, and continued for weeks to 
rake up every old scandal, and to invent every new one, on 
the subject of this illustrious person which a retentive 
memory could recall, or a prurient imagination suggest. And, 
unfortunately, there are silly men and women enough in the 
world who bought the paper just to see what it could find to 
say this week against so-and-so. 

Another journal, again, quite recently, printed an article 
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which, under the guise of the advice of judgment and ex- 
perience, contained a series of nauseous double entendres and 
suggestions of such a nature that we venture to assert that 
even in France no Press censor would have passed it. This 
article was so horribly disgusting, while pretending to be 
moral, that any respectable person reading it would instinc- 
tively feel the necessity of giving its author a very wide 
berth if he were ever so unfortunate as to meet him in the 
street. +n 

'<There are certain vices which, as we said before, are the 
growth of an over-wrought civilisation, on which it is best to 
be silent. Est modus in rebus: there is a certain modesty 
in journalism, like in social life, which must not be over- 
stepped. To castigate particular social phenomena of the 
day after the manner of the self-styled “Society” journals 
betrays an intimate acquaintance with them which makes 
the ordinary reader shudder. These articles remind one 
of the instructions for priests distributed by the Society 
of the Holy Cross, and universally reprobated. But these 
instructions were, at any rate, intended to be confined to a 
very small circle of clergymen; the journalists in question 
cast their suggestive sewage over the length and breadth of 
the land. And when the object of these intensely immoral 
sermons is known to be, not the destruction of a vice or the 
improvement of the human race, but simply the sale of the 
paper, then the action becomes unpardonable, and, failing 
Lord Campbell’s Act, we look to public opinion to express its 
disgust by declining to purchase a journal which is not fit to 
be read by any pure-minded youth or woman, and can, even 
if it does no harm,by no possibility ever do the slightest good 
to any one, 





CROWNER’S ’QUEST. 


The long uninteresting details of the inquiry into the loss 
of the Princess Alice, which have been daily served up to us 
for a period of weeks, naturally induce us to consider whether 
there is not something radically wrong with the system of 
coroner’s inquests as at present conducted, or, indeed, whether 
it is necessary or expedient for a coroner to hold an inquiry 
of the sort under such circumstances. The main object of 
an inquest is to determine whether death was caused by 
misadventure, or by the wilful act of either the deceased or 
some person or persons. But we can never believe that an in- 
quest was ever intended to go into more than the broad prin- 
ciple of fact. Technicalities were not meant to be tried by such 
courts. It is a position, doubtless, in which the coroner feels 
himself to be a person of importance, a feeling which is fully 
shared by the jury. He and they have the power to give locus 
standi to counsel, and it fortifies their personal vanity to be 
able torefuse some leading member of the bar the right toappear 
and cross-examine. But inquests were not established in order 
to pander to personal vanity. In the case of the Princess Alice, 
what do theCoroner or his Jury know about the intricacies of 
navigation, “port” and “starboard” helms, and other nautical 
phrases? The most various and contradictory evidence has been 
adduced—evidence wholly unnecessary for the inquiry. 
People have been called to speak to the relative position of 
the vessels at the time of the collision, and to give evidence 
as to the lights and bearings who were as ignorant of lights as 
a mole, and to whom bearings were things unknown. 
Frightened women and panic-stricken men weve asked ques- 
tions by the foreman of the Jury (who seemingly affected a 
rautical knowledge quite, in the opinion of his brethren, 


foreign to him), that would have puzzled a sailor to have 
answered. Witnesses, swelling with their own importance, 
made statements which were, to say the least of them, utterly 
ludicrous; and when we find a pleasure-going publican, puffed 
up by the momentary publicity he enjoyed, claiming a place 
among the directors of the London Steamboat Company in 
virtue of his office as contractor for, ashes, we begin to 
wonder to what lengths such folly can be carried or where it 
will end. The Board of Trade for some time postponed their 
inquiry for the benefit of this judicial burlesque, but, 
eventually tired out, they would wait no longer, and practical 
science superseded ignorant bombast. Then comes the 
dénotiment. The Coroner calmly informs his Jury “ that he 
will postpone the inquest until after the Board of Trade have 
completed, when, perhaps, they will more easily arrive at a 
verdict.” Possibly ; and we shall not be far wrong if we 
predict that their verdict will be somewhat similar to that 
of the body who do know what they are about. 

It would have been far better, in the first instance, if it 
were necessary that the Jury of the Coroner should make up 
their minds, to have waited until the Board of Trade inquiry 
was over. All that they had to decide was, how the person 
or persons lost in the Princess Alice came by their death? 
and, on the evidence obtained the first day of the inquiry, the 
answer would seem to be: ‘“‘ By drowning, caused by collision 
between the Bywell Castle and the Princess Alice.” If, for 
the ends of justice, it were expedient to fix the blame on 
somebody, a coroner’s jury, under the circumstances, is 
hardly competent to doit. An open verdict as to that point 
would meet all the requirements of the case, leaving it to 
those whose business fitted them for it to determine the 
cause of the collision. 

This fact seems entirely to have been lost sight of, and the 
consequence is that a mass of useless matter, which we can- 
not call evidence, has been collected. The Jury have made 
themselves ridiculous by their squabbles with the foreman, 
and what should have been a serious inquiry, lasting some 
two or three days at most, has been turned into a burlesque 
extravaganza in five acts, winding up with a farce intended 
for the self-glorification of thirteen men who woke, and hoped 
to find themselves famous. 

This is not the first occasion on which coroners’ inquests 
have sat for many days, and have devoted their attention te 
matters which were either entirely beside the case, or of 
which they could by no possible means be judges. It is high 
time that some other system were adopted. Coroners’ in- 
quests seem to answer well enough for normal accidents, but 
for great catastrophes, like the loss of the Princess Alice, 
we hold that they should only be held formally, Govern- 
ment inquiry by competent men being the readiest and most 
natural way to solve the problem. We should thus be spared 
the sight of a body of worthy citizens playing at judge and 
jury, and converting a terrible tragedy into a weary and un- 
interesting play. 





DEATH IN THE POT. 


The deep suspicion with which the British schoolboy is apt 
to regard a somewhat frequent constituent of his fare would, 
from the reports of a recent case at Barnsley, appear to be 
not wholly without: scientific foundation. The cook at a cheap 
eating-house made a pudding from scraps of bread which had 
been accumulating for weeks. Similar scraps shown to the 
police are stated to have been “ in avery mouldy condition, 
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and mixed with bits of ham, butter, &c.” The pudding was| Teachers in those schools of cookery which have spramg up 


partaken of by the proprietor of the eating-house, his chil- 
dren, the waiter, a customer, and, as the cook herself joined 
them, it would certainly appear that she could have had no 
apprehension of the evil effects which followed. The result 
was that every one of these persons was seized with violent 
symptoms of irritant poisoning, clearly traceable to the pud- 
ding, and finally, a child, aged three, and the waiter, a man 
of intemperate habits, died. 

The affair having assumed so serious an aspect, a most 
exhaustive analysis was made, not only of the viscera of the 
victims, but of the remains of the pudding itself and of the 
materials employed in making it. Poisons likely and poisons 
unlikely were searched for, but with entirely negative results ; 
moreover, a puppy fed for two days on the noxious pudding 
appeared, curiously enough, like the jackdaw of Rheims, not 
% whit the worse. 

Matters were thus unsatisfactory when a suggestion that 
ergot should be looked for elicited the startling fact that, 
although the flour said to have been used for making the 
bread was not ergotised, the pudding itself gave reactions 
which indicated the presence of some poisonous fungus. 
Moreover, by placing a portion of the infected pudding on one 
end of a slice of bread soaked in sugar and milk, Mr. Allen, 
the analyst, found that he could actually cultivate the sub- 
stance giving these peculiar reactions. In twodays the bread 
had become infected for a distance of several inches, and, 
after a time, not only gave the characteristic reaction through- 
out, but proved decidedly unwholesome to a mouse who par- 
took of it. 


These results point to the very uncomfortable conclusion 
that there may develope in bread a microscopic but poisonous 
mould capable of vigorously propagating itself. The jury, 
indeed, unable to understand how a movid, invisible to 
ordinary observation, could be poisonous, came to the con- 
clusion that the deceased persons “ died from eating unwhole- 
some pudding, but how or by what means such pudding 
became unwholesome there is not sufficient evidence to show.” 


It would have been more satisfactory if we could have some 
information as to the exact nature of the mould in question. 
There can be no doubt that, just as the larger fungi, popularly 
known as mushrooms and toadstools, are some more or less 
hurtful, others more or less harmless, so the less familiar, 
but not less plentiful microscopic moulds have varying 
degrees of unwholesomeness. From the days of the Gibeo- 
nites several species of these minute fungi have been recog- 
nised as appearing in bread, especially if, by arts well known 
to the baker, it has been made to contain an undue propor- 
tion of water. One of these, in fact, an orange-red fellow 
dubbed by the learned Oidiwm aurantiacum, is an old offender» 
and has several times been detected as a cause of irritant 
poisoning. Many cases are on record, also, where horses have 
been fatally poisoned by mouldy oats, the fungus in this 
instance being usually a species of Aspergillus. 


More precise knowledge of these moulds and mildews is 
much needed. As a class they are the sworn foe of man and 
his belongings, and, if occasionally they lend to some article 
of diet a flavour attractive to the palate, they are prone to prove 
treacherous allies,as many a gastronome can testify. Mouldy 
food, in short, is safe neither for man nor beast. We cannot 
always discriminate the harmless from the poisonous, nor if a 
species be innocuous at one time, is there any certainty of its 
good behaviour # another, 


over the country would do well to impress upon their pupils 
the fact that wholesome cookery can be attained only with 
pure and fresh materials, and that, however praiseworthy in 
the artisan’s wife thrift may be, there is a point to which it 
may be pushed too far. Moreover, although in the present 
stage of civilisation we do not expect our cooks to be pro- 
fessed mycologists, we cannot help thinking that a few hints 
would enable them to exorcise, not only the blue mould 
which haunts their jam cupboards, but to prevent the appear- 
ance of others more formidable. It is well known that cer- 
tain seasons and localities, for some inscrutable reason, espe« 
cially favour the prolific increase of some particular low form 
of life, and, without wishing to be alarmist, we can readily 
conceive that a poisonous mould may take up its quarters in, 
and persistently infect, both the damp, unwholesome closets 
so often styled “larders,” and the food which is kept in 
them, 


DRUNKENNESS IN THE ARMY. 


(FROM OUR MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR.) 


Much has been written on the subject of drink, and many 
have waxed eloquent and made most fiery and thrilling 
speeches concerning the “ demon,” as it is popularly termed. 
Sermon after sermon has been thundered from the pulpit, 
members of Parliament have taken it up, even as far north 
as Carlisle, Good Templars have organised a crusade against 
it, yet, unfortunately, the fact still remains that we all, as a 
nation, drink and get drunk. But, of all sects or classes, 
none are accused of such an amount of drunkenness as the 
unfortunate soldier. Old ladies, in particular, have an idea 
that a soldier’s existence is passed between firing off his 
musket, as they persist in calling it, and getting tipsy (they 
are far too lady-like to call it drunk), and the panic they go 
through daily, for fear Mary Ann should have one of these 
intoxicated dragoons (they are always dragoons or gren- 
adiers) as a follower, is untold. Undoubtedly, the Army, as 
a body, does consume a fair amount of liquid. ‘“ Thomas 
Atkins,’ when he gets away from the supervision of the 
orderly corporal, is somewhat prone to exceed, and often ends 
by making a beast of himself. But that is his way of enjoy- 
ing his holiday, and it is more the feeling that induces a 
schoolboy to smoke that causes him to take too much than 
aught else—not because he likes it particularly, but because 
he is doing something he knows would be punished if he were 
with hisregiment. But to point to theArmyas a class and call 
it drunken is as unjust and libellous as was the famous speech 
against the Indian Army delivered by the honourable member 
for Carlisle; and, though the champions of the water bottle 
point triumphantly to the annual returns of fines for drunken- 
ness in the Army, this is no proof of the general charge 
for two reasons, which I will endeavour to explain. More 
than two reasons could be brought forward, but two will 
suffice for the purpose. 

Firstly : In no other station or profession is drunkenness 
considered such a crime as in the Army, and in no other path 
in life is it so severely judged in detail. There is no such 
thing asa medium state, A man is either drunk or sober. 
If he is not sober, he is not fit for parade, and he is drunk ; 
and what would pass for a sober civilian would be at once 
put down as a drunken soldier, Your gardener. for instance, 
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is a little hazy as to the pronunciation of “ ranunculus ” and 
the handle of his spade is occasionally lost to him in obscurity, 
or the wheel-barrow will not go down the path straight. You 
call him “a little fresh,” and bid him good night cheerfully, 
and he goes home quite contented. But, if he had been wearing 
the Queen’s uniform, he would not have been wished a “ good 
night” at all cheerfully, but would have spent it in durance 
vile in the guard room. This is one reason why the returns 
show so large a proportion of the crime of drunkenness. 
The second cause is that every man who is fined for drunken- 
ness is included in the returns every time he is drunk; that 
is, one confirmed drunkard often appearing before his com- 
manding officer will swell them considerably, each case of 
drunkenness counting against the regiment as a separate crime. 
Furthermore, the man who takes too much is sure to be 
detected; he cannot, like the civilian, go and sleep it off 
somewhere. If out in the town, he is found by the picquet ; 
if in the barracks, the colour-sergeant or orderly corporal will 
be down on him for a certainty, and lax, indeed, must be the 
discipline if he contrives to escape more than once or twice at 
the outside. The soldier’s temptations must also be considered. 
A young man fresh from the plough, with an inherent 
aptitude for the contemplation of the bottom of a “ pot,” is 
enlisted. He finds on joining that every little service rendered 
him by the “old hands” has to be paid for, not in coin, but 
in drink, and a new life of conviviality opens to him. 
When he comes off parade, rather thirsty after the exertions 
of “ right turn left turn” and other complicated movements, 
by which he is taught to uphold England’s honour, (which, 
by the way, seems nowadays best upheld by rapid changes 
of position,) he goes to the canteen, where song and mirth 
surround him. Odd if his unseasoned head dves not soon 
swim, and he wakes to a sense of his position as an occupant 
of the guard room, with the prospect of an interview with 
the C. O. on the earliest occasion. Not that the canteen 
is a bad thing, by any means; in fact, were there none, 
the: poisons sold in the cheap beer-houses of the town, 
spirit reeking with fusil oil, and beer largely impregnated 
with salt, would play worse havoc with the soldier than any 
amount of the wholesome beverage he obtains at home. 
But the temptation to drink is by no means small. Again, 
as I have before pointed out, from the very fact of the tight 
hand that is kept on him and the supervision he undergoes, 
the soldier, especially the young one, is apt to feel himself 
free and unrestrained when he gets a pass, or goes on furlough. 
He immediately proceeds to gratify himself by doing that 
which he knows is most strictly forbidden him at other times, 
and, unfortunately, often fails to demonstrate to the admiring 
yokels of his village, the boon companions of his youth, that 
a “straight line is the shortest distance between any two 
given points,” thereby falling under the displeasure of the 
worthy rector,and becoming the dread of those who dis- 
tribute blankets, soup, and bounty, yearly to their poor, and 
look on excess of any kind as contaminating the atmosphere 
of the parish. 


Old sinners there are in the Army, as elsewhere, whose 
life is made up of a continued round of debauch, and whose 


. paradise resembles the historic sailors’ “ beer and skittles;” but 


I maintain that, as a body, the Army are no worse than their 
neighbours, and that, notwithstanding all that is said on the 


_ subject, whether based on returns, or on mere theory, the 


crime of drunkenness is not a military speciality, nor indeed 
can even a prima facie case be made out against the soldier 
in this respect. Let the civilian world take their due share 


of blame, and before endeavouring to remove the “ mote from 
the eye” of Private Atkins “ extract the beam” from that of 
Mrs. Grundy, who, while sharp enough in detecting the sins 
of others, is always singularly blind to her own failings. 








THE HYDROSTATIC VAN. 


We read once in an old French geography, the author of 
which wished, doubtless, to combine wit with wisdom, that 
in England, after a week’s fine weather, a day of public 
Humiliation was proclaimed, and prayers for rain offered 
up in all the churches. This is, of course, unpardonable 
exaggeration. To begin with, we are too scientific a nation 
—Professor Tyndal and the British Association be our wit- 
nesses—to be in any hurry to proclaim days of Humiliation. 
And then, to be just, our climate does not often reduce us to 
the necessity of praying for rain. But it must be admitted 
that in England, or at any rate in London, we are a little 
suspicious of fine weather. Rain, fog, sleet, and even thawing 
snow, we take with a beautiful philosophy ; but what would in 
any other country be considered a moderate amount of sun- 
shine fills us with uneasiness, and compels modest men to 
rush into print with desperate remedies against sunstroke, or 
pathetic entreaties to their fellow creatures to lay vanity 
aside, and to wear damp cabbage leaves inside their hats 
during the terrible crisis. And in the same way, if there be 
any menace of abnormally clean streets, there straightway 
arises a nervous apprehension of dust, and “ Hydrostatic 
vans” meet us at every street corner, eager to be beforehand 
with the enemy, and at the very outset to transform it inte 
inoffensive mud. 


Now, everyone must admit that mud is better than dust, 
and no man of proper feeling should be able to look at the 
hydrostatic van without a certain glow of pride on having it 
thus brought home to him that he lives in a scientific age. 
Only a few short years ago, the dust of the Metropolis was 
transformed into mud by a common watering cart. Between 
the watering cart and the hydrostatic van how vast a gulf 
lies stretched! The difference is not, of course, so much in 
the things themselves as in the ideas of the things, or, in 
other words, in their names. The watering cart signifies merely 
a rude civilisation, in which man, struggling out of. bar- 
barism, aims at some rough and ready method of laying 
the dust; but the hydrostatic van has in it a note of 
triumph, and implies an age of reason, when, even in watering 
his streets, man asserts his proud familiarity with the eternal 
laws of Nature. Then the watering cart of the old world 
was a mere loiterer. It took sometimes three fine days 
to hunt out the lazy monster, and then, towards evening, it 
would often enough be met with dribbling, in a feeble way, 
down some unfrequented side street, as though half ashamed 
of itself. No one ever saw the hydrostatic van ashamed, or 
at all behindhand ; indeed, it is busy in the intervals between 
showers; and, even on a rainy day, may often enough be 
seen waiting at a familiar pump and drinking in fresh supplies, 
in case of the weather mending unexpectedly, In truth, 
the Hydrostatic Van is a model of zeal and energy; and, as 
for pace, it holds its own in the main thoroughfares with the 
City omnibuses. The only fault we would dare to find in it 
is, indeed, an excess of zeal; but its motto is “Thorough ;”, 
and it cannot rest satisfied with less than leaving a swamp 
behind it, 
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THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


—— > 


THE PETERBOROUGH ELECTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Sir: T readily admit the accuracy of Mr. Howell’s tem- 
perate statement of what he saw at Peterborough, and I trust 
he will pardon my preference for my own eyes in regard to a 


' scene which I witnessed, but where he was not present. Still, 


I will not go so far as to ask him to take my word or memory 
about the meeting of the Liberal’ Hundred before that of a 
gentleman he appears to esteem. I therefore beg to say that 
my father’s secretary was present at the meeting, and took 
a shorthand note of the proceedings. If the production of 
this be of any use to Mr. Potter’s friends in preparing their 
“full statement,” a transcript is at their service. It is true 
I should feel it my duty to obtain the consent of the Liberal 
Hundred before giving this report, but it is not likely these 
gentlemen would endeavour to prevent the accuracy of so 
important an historical document as the one Mr. Howell is 
kind enough to promise.—Your obedient servant, 
31st Oct. Davip Mactiver. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





“CARMEN” AT HER MAJESTY’S. 


A year ago Bizet’s name was all but unknown to the 
majority of English musical amateurs, and still fewer had 
any acquaintance with the opera “Carmen,” while at the 
present moment that work is unquestionably the most attrac- 
tive in the répertoire of Her Majesty’s Theatre. But this 
sudden popularity, though exceptional, is not surprising. A 
novel and striking theme was presented to the composer, who 
entcred thoroughly into the spirit of the task before him, and 
succeded in realising his own vivid conception—in setting it 
down so distinctly that, given efficient representatives and 
appreciative auditors, the result was inevitable. Itis not a 
little strange that, though MM. Meilhac and Halévy have 
departed in a striking manner from the familiar lines of 
operatic libretti, “Carmen” ends, as nearly all operas of 
anything like serious interest do end, with the death of the 
principal character. Raoul and Valentina are slain in “‘ The 
Huguenots ;” Gilda is stabbed in “ Rigoletto ;” Lucia dies 
insane, and Edgardo stabs himself amid the tombs of his 
ancestors; Manrico is beheaded in the “ Trovatore,”’ and 
Leonora dies; Gennaro is poisoned in “ Lucretia Borgia;” 
Violetta is carried off by consumption in the “ Traviata ;” 
Margherita dies in “ Faust ;” and we know what happens to 
the regenerated Doctor when Mefistofele’s hand is placed 
upon his shoulder and the red fire comes up in gusts. 
Even Fra Diavolo is shot, and it is clear that operatic heroes 
and heroines are the most unfortunate of beings. It required 
all Beethoven’s genius to save Florestan from the common 
lot of operatic humanity, and he came painfully close to 
the accustomed fate, for only the timely production of 
Pizarro’s dagger and the sound of the trumpet which 
heralded the Minister’s approach saved him in the nick of 
time. Even, again, when neither hero nor heroine dies, one 
or other of them suffers, and passes through a period of 
madness or some other affliction, as, for example, Catarina in 
“T’Etoile du Nord,” and Lionello in “Marta.” For the 


heroine, Carmen, to die by the hand of the hero, Don José, is 


a novelty, and the whole character of the latter is a decided 
innovation. The librettists, too, are primarily responsible 
for that delightful and effective contrast between the cha- 
racters of Carmen and Michaela, a contrast of which Bizet 
has availed himself with such masterly skill. The in. 
dividuality of each is maintained throughout the whole of 
their music with the most admirable results to the general 
scheme. 


That the music should be of unequal merit is almost w 
matter of course, and few of Bizet’s warmest admirers will 
endeavour to maintain that at times he does not descend 
from the high level he so often reaches. But Bizet had the 
great merit of knowing his own powers. He was a master of 
orchestration, and, we may be sure, a most diligent worker. 
The card scene at the beginning of the third act, for example, 
is not instinct with that genius which marks so much of his 
opera, and is especially perceptible in the music which be- 
longs essentially to Carmen herself; but this scene must 
draw a tribute of warm respect from every musician who 
studies the manner in which it is wrought out. The 
word “genius” is one not to be lightly used in the 
sense of something akin to inspiration, but no slighter 
or colder a term can do justice to Bizet in regard to 
Carmen’s music. The indefinable charm of the Avaiiera 
will warm the most uncultured auditor into enthusiasm, 
while the musician who knows not only what he ad- 
mires, but why he admires it, must delight to note the 
piquant and fascinating style in which the scoring of the 
song hovers, as it were, between the major and minor keys, 
now seeming inclined to glide definitively into one, and then, 
with an abrupt but graceful modulation, passing firmly into 
the other, to stay for a brief moment only ; while, nevertheless, 
all is so smooth and tuneful, and, surely, nothing could be 
simpler than the vocal melody which is so exquisitely dressed. 
The Sequidilla is worthy of its predecessor, and, with respect 
to bold and catching airs, the composer who could conceive 
the strikingly appropriate refrain of the Toreador’s song must 
be allowed high rank as a melodist, particularly considering 
that the sweetness and simplicity of Michaela’s music is no 
less excellent in a different way. 


An acting tenor isa rare creature, and one able to do justice 
to the music, and to the vigorous delineation of the character 
from a histrionic point of view, can hardly be hoped for. 
Signor Campanini did well, considering, but here we have 
to consider much; and Signor Runcio is to be praised, 
as he evidently understands what is required of him, 
albeit he is not always able to carry out what his 
intelligence suggests. So far as regards singing, however, 
the -part of Carmen has now a perfect representative 
in Madame Trebelli, and by her the music is delivered as 
Mlle. Hauk can never hope to give it. But the acting enters 
large into consideration here, and Mlle. Hauk’s view of the 
character is unquestionably more effective than that of the 
gifted contralto. Mlle. Galli-Marié’s success was chiefly 
made by her forcible acting, and Mile. Hauk appeared to 
model her Carmen on the original, while Madame Trebelli 
takes a quieter tone, and shows us a Carmen less wild and 
passionate, and, in fact, less likely to act as the wayward 
gipsy is represented to have done. Madame Trebelli is so 
true an artist, however, that, if this truth is brought home to 
her, we may speedily expect to see the veritable Carmen 
whom Mlle. Galli-Marié revealed. No words of praise can be 
too strong to do justice to the simple beanty of Madame 
Valleria’s Michaela. The work is now a common feature of 
the programme, and it may certainly be heard with increasing 
pleasure again and again. 
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BIBLE STUDIES. 


Bible Studies. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D., M.A. Part IIl.—The Book oj 
Jonah; preceded by a treatise on The Hebrew and the Stranger. 
London: Longmans and Co. 

In opening a work by Dr. Kalisch, we are quite certain to 
find abundant evidence of scholarly attainments, of patient 
research, and of thoughtful investigation. The present 
volume of “ Bible Studies” in no way disappoints our expec- 
tations. In England, there are very few writers, who, in the 
sphere of biblical criticism, can be placed on the same plat- 
form with Dr. Kalisch. Possessing a thorough acquaintance 
not only with the language of the Scriptures and their com- 
mentaries, but also with the Aramaic dialect, in which that 
cyclopedic work—the Talmud—is written, Dr. Kalisch brings 
to the study of the Bible rare qualifications. And to these 
we must add a judicial mind capable of nicely balancing 


varieties of evidence, scrupulous care in the collection and 


collation of facts, a power of pursuing a protracted and la- 
borious investigation, and, above all, an easy, elegant, and 
eloquent style of composition which makes his writings as plea- 
surable as they are profitable to study. We do not hesitate to say 
thus much in praise of Dr. Kalisch, because we recognise in 
him one who, in the regions of biblical criticism, stands 
almost alone with respect to the materials at his command 
and his capability of utilising them; and this high appre- 
ciation of our author makes us the more reluctant in 
pointing out some of the partially erroneous conclusions 
which he appears to us to have adopted in this his last pro- 
duction. 

The work under review consists of two parts, distinct from 
each other, and connected only by the fact that the latter 
part is supposed to some extent to illustrate the main idea 
set forth in the preliminary treatise. This treatise traces the 
history of the relations that subsisted between the Hebrew 
and the Stranger, from the Patriarchal age to the completion 
of the Babylonian Talmud. The second part of the work is 
acommentary on a too little understood prophetic book—the 
Book of Jonah. This commentary, written in the same style 
as those of Exodus, Genesis, and others that have preceded 
it, is decidedly the most valuable part of the present volume; 
but, as the criticism of it would occupy us with matters that 
might be of little interest to the general reader, we shall 


devote the greater part of the space at our disposal to the 


consideration of the preliminary treatise. 

The reader of this essay cannot fail to remark that the 
author is writing with the object of placing in the most un- 
favourable light possible the relations that existed in 
biblical times between the Hebrew and the Stranger. This 
may be partly intentional, and partly the result of a pre- 
conceived idea ; but the unprejudiced reader is struck by the 
fact that the author places in the foreground all recorded 
instances in which those relations are stanyped with harsh- 
ness or illiberality, and dismisses with a bare notice, or 
qualifying statement, the numerous enactments which stamp 
with peculiar clemency the biblical legislation under this 
head. It has been said by some one that in the Bible, as in 
consciousness, the seeker can find evidence of any fact he 
wishes to discover; and, truly, Dr. Kalisch’s essay reads like 


an expression of disappointment at not finding in the laws | 


and conduct of the Hebrews the fac simile of his own views 
with regard to the relations that ought to subsist between 
man and man,—relations in which “there will be no distinction 


between Hebrew and Stranger, no separation between Jew 
and gentile, no division between race and race” (p. 118), 
Now, although every one will readily admit the beauty of 
such harmonious relations, and will join with the author in’ 
his regret, not only that they did not exist centuries ago, but 
that they are not yet realised, wedoubt very much whether it 
was necessary to write a treatise to show that the conduct of 
the Hebrews towards the idolatrous nations with whom they 
successively came in contact was not uniformly marked by, 
humanitarian views of this high order. A moment’s reflec. 
tion will show that some kind of separation between the 
Hebrew and the Stranger was indispensable for the free de- 
velopment of the religious ideas which the Chosen People were 
intended to disseminate, and that what we expect to find in 
the Old Testament is Divine teaching, and not Divine actions 
performed by human beings. But we shall recur to this 
later on. 


No one, not even the most orthodox, can complain of the 
reverent spirit in which Dr. Kalisch approaches the study of 
the sacred writings. Although he belongs to that advanced 
school of thinkers who assign to the authorship of the book of 
Leviticus a date posterior to Ezra and Nehemiah, still we 
can find in his writings no trace of that extreme secular 
mode of expression which i is made so unnecessarily prominent 
in the works of the extreme supporters of this school, both in 
Germany and Holland. In his views of revelation, also, Dr. 
Kalisch seems to be more catholic than sceptic, admitting 
that genius, wherever it is found, is indicative of Divine 
inspiration. In this opinion he is at one with many of the 
most religious philosophers of the day. A single instance is 
sufficient to illustrate this point. After endeavouring to lay 
bare the primitive germs from which the Hebrew people (who, 
strangely enough, he thinks, “‘ had no remarkable fitness for 
monotheism”) gradually evolved their monotheistic ideas; and, 
after showing very carefully the process of this evolution, 
which resulted in the conception of a spiritual God-head, he 
goes on to say that he is obliged to seek an explanation of this 
phenomenon “ by aid of a principle to which students should 
have recourse in none but those rare and extreme cases when 
no other road is open.” And this explanation he proposes to 
find in “ the operation of Genius.” The doctrine itself, he 
tells us, was “a marvellous intuition, readily revered by 
admiring mankind as a higher inspiration,” and that it needed 
“some man of genius in Israel, illumined of the Spirit of 
God,” to proclaim this doctrine. But the question then 
occurs, “ Who was this man of genius? Was it Moses?” 
To which our author unhesitatingly replies, “ Certainly 
not,” and thus dogmatically disposes of the belief of 
ages. But what are the reasons assigned in the volume 
before us for this decided assertion? Moses, we are 
told, cannot have proclaimed a spiritual God, because 
“his brother Aaron, pious persons in the time of the 
Judges, even the great and gifted King David, worshipped 
God in many and various visible forms.’ We might as well 
argue that Cromwell could not have proclaimed a Republic 
and preached a stern morality because almost immediately 
after his death the country lapsed into despotism, and the 
morals of the people were corrupt. We quote this instance 
to show how faith and denial are confusedly blended to- 
gether in this work, and on what slender arguments the 
reader is asked to yield up his old beliefs to make way for 
new theories. 


The main argument of the treatise is equally open to criti- 
cism. The author tries to show that there existed differences, 
varying in degree, in the relations of Jews to one another, 
and of Jews to gentiles; that these differences bore more OF 
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less harshly upon the stranger; and that at no time were the 
actions of the Jews marked by the same high morality as 
their teachings. These statements, surely, no one will venture 
to dispute ; but we fail to see what they are intended to 
prove. Pharisaism was undoubtedly a characteristic of 
Judaism, and was regarded as essential to the preservation 
of the religion. Intermixture with the numerous and idola- 
trous nations by whom the Jews were surrounded would have 
meant the extinction of their peculiar monotheism and of 
their elevated morality. By intermarriage, the Jews as a 
separate people would have been lost, and with the people 
would have disappeared their literature and the influence it 
has exerted. Exclusiveness was therefore a necessity to the 
Jew and intimately connected with his mission. If the essay 
aimed only at showing that the Jews did not extend to the 
stranger, whether he was called ger or toshab, the privileges 
which they themselves enjoyed, we should have no cause to 
differ from its author; but, when on this ground he charges 
them with a want of toleration in their behaviour to the 
stranger, we are inclined to think that he is unfairly viewing 
a period in ancient history by looking at it apart from the sur- 
rounding circumstances which are intimately associated with it. 
But, whilst complaining of this want of liberality of the Jew 
in his behaviour to the stranger, he quotes a string of enact- 
ments, well known to the biblical student, showing that 
the law protected the stranger and breathed forth sentiments 
of the purest benevolence. And then, in order to explain 
away the effect of these enactments, he tells us that “there 
is no people, whether ancient or modern, which exhibits so 
strong a contradiction between doctrine and life as the 
Hebrews.” Thisalso we can admit; but what does it prove? 
That the doctrine was divine, the lifehuman. It shows that 
there was no people who possessed such elevated doctrines of 
universal benevolence as the Hebrews, and that in practice 
they may possibly have been not much better than their 
neighbours. But this conclusion only affords corroborative 
evidence of the inspiration of the Biblical precepts, and can- 
not be regarded as showing any want of toleration on the part 
of the Hebrews, or of harshness in their relations with the 
stranger. It proves, at most, that the Hebrews were human 
beings, living at an early period of the world’s history, before 
Mosaism and Christianity had had time to civilise and elevate 
society. But let us see what are the acts of intolerance 
which are charged against the Hebrews, and we may 
perhaps find that they do not contrast very unfavourably 
with the views held by many persons in our own times, 
After referring to the merciful enactments which may be 
found in Deut., xxvi., our author says:—“ Here we might be 
disposed to pause with satisfaction and profound admiration 
to extol the Hebrews for their large-hearted liberality.” But 
what follows to modify this view? We find that the dis- 
tinction between the Hebrew and the stranger is still in 
force, as is shown by the command :—* You shall not eat of 
anything that dies of itself, thou shalt give it to the stranger, 
« + . . . orthou mayst sell it toan alien.” And this 
permissive act is regarded by the author as an act of 
intolerance which eclipses the beauty of such commands as:— 
“Thou shalt not oppress « stranger, for you know the feel- 
ings of a stranger, since you were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” 

We must own we dismiss this essay with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. A clear, unargumentative sketch of the 
relations which at different times existed between the Hebrew 
and the Stranger might have been an interesting subject of 
inquiry. But, if this treatise had been written in this 
‘unprejudiced spirit, we venture to think that it would have 


conveyed a totally different impression from that which the 
author has striven to produce. 

In the concluding part of his essay Dr. Kalisch endeavours 
to moderate the somewhat too favourable light which was 
thrown on the writings of the Talmud by the late Dr. 
Deustch. By pointing out the context, in which certain 
well-known quotations occur, he has shown that the Rabbins 
were not always actuated by such pure Christian charity as 
Dr. Deutsch’s celebrated article in the Quarterly Review seemed 
toimply. At the same time, our author in the interest of truth, 
and in order that the reader may be able toform some idea of the 
views of the Talmudic fathers, gives an interesting repertory 
of moral maxims, culled from the Talmud, which will well 
rapay a careful perusal. 

We regret that we have not space at our disposal for a full 
consideration of the truly scholarly review of the Book of 
Jonah which occupies the latter part of this volume. Certainly, 
no other commentary in the English language can compare 
with it as regards the richness of its illustrations, the insight 
which it affords into the circumstances of its composition, 


and its explanations of various difficult points of philological 
\ 


nd archeological interest. 





SAVONAROLA. 


Savonarola, His Lifeand Times. By W.R. Clark, M.A., Prebondary 
of Wells and Vicar of Taunton. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


“And now,” as a Scotch minister once observed, after having 
gone the usual round of wrestling with the Almighty on 
behalf of all men, from the English monarch on the throne to 
the cannibal of the South Seas, “let us pray for the puir 
deil.” That kindly suggestion was not the mere lapsus 
lingue or chance whim of a sour Presbyterian. The preacher 
was but as “a harp through which the wind-breaths passed.” 
His must have been a spirit sensitive to the influences of the 
new time, and the words might serve as an excellent motto 
for much of the historical apology which forms a minor but 
not uninteresting indication of the sympathetic temperament 
of the nineteenth century. But, like Mr. Froude with his 
Henry “VIII., he only whitewashed his nigger; and now 
another ornament of the Church—the Vicar of Taunton— 
essays the contrasted process of painting the lily. The one 
operation says much for the growing spirit of tolerance; that 
the other should have been deemed necessary says still more 
for man’s inhumanity to man. 

Until a comparatively recent date, the majority of those 
who thought at all upon the subject, probably regarded 
Savonarola either as a rogue or a fool or, with Bayle and 
Roscoe, as a compound of both. Such, at least, was the 
traditional estimate of him within the Church upon which 
his name had shed imperishable lustre: only the few venerated 
Savonarola as saint and hero. The reaction began in 1835 
with the valuable work of Rudelbach. Meier, in the follow- 
ing year, published many new facts concerning the great 
Dominican. Perrens’s work was issued in 1853, and was 
recognised as the best on the subject until 1859, the date of 
the appearance of Signor Villari’s “History of Girolamo 
Savonarola and his Times.” In the main, Mr. Clark’s own 
work is a restatement of the results arrived at by these and 
other writers, but it is none the less welcome on that account. 
In its cheap and convenient form it will, we hope, be the 
means of conveying to a large nnmber of English readers 
their first definite conception of the reformer whom the 
Padre Marchese has called “the greatest man of his age and 
of many other ages.” 

Though written by a Churchman, the new “ Life” betrays. 
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no ecclesiastical bias or intolerance. If he pourtrays the 
Rome of the fifteenth century as the Babylonish Woman, he 
is at least more moderate than the Cardinal of San Pietro in 
Vincola, who denounced his contemporary, Pope Alexander VL, 
as the scoundrel of the age. Mr. Clark also has his fling 
at the false Decretals, as becomes every sturdy Protestant ; 
but he is too much of the philosopher not to perceive that 
the false Decretals were the symptom rather than the cause 
of the growth of the Roman bishop’s supremacy over the 
Christian Church. And we may add that he is too much of 
the modern philosopher to miss the natural explanations of 
Savonarola’s inevitable failure. For a right appreciation of 
Savonarola’s character and significance, an acquaintance with 
the general outlines of contemporary history is indispensable, 
and Mr. Clark furnishes his readers with just as much as 
they ought to know regarding the rise of the Papacy, the 
relative positions of Pope and Emperor, and the state of 
society during the latter half of the fifteenth century, when 
the spirit of religion had vanished from the earth, and the 
monasteries of Italy were dens of vice, and her palaces were 
homeg of frivolity and pagan elegance, and the Court of 
Christ’s Vicar was openly polluted with the foulest crimes 
that have disgraced mankind. 


In such an age, the career of such a man as Savonarola 
could not have been otherwise than pathetically, infinitely 
tragic. Like some Sophoclean hero, he went forth into 
the world doom-laden; and in the multitudes which, 
in the noontide of his power, listened mutely rapturous 
to the inspired preacher, one might have foreseen the 
blind furies, and the cruel rabble, with their cross-shaped 
stakes and their martyrs’ fires, of the 23rd May, 1498. 
It is the chief merit of this book that it will enable 
even the uninitiated reader to understand how Savonarola 
was tortured and burned only because the victim was so pure 
and great, and the age so petty and vile. Mr. Clark reveals 
to us the bodily and spiritual lineaments, not only of the 
monk, but the man. He says enough for us to realise the 
immense versatility of his hero. The constitution he gave 
Florence after the expulsion of the Medici was a proof that 
Savonarola might have become the greatest political reformer 
of his time, if Fate had not sent him to the cloister. Mr. 
Clark also adduces sufficient evidence against the vulgar 
error that his hatred of the selfish, cynical paganism of the day 
impelled the reformer into the opposite extreme of Van- 
dalism. Of such detail one cannot have too much; though it 
is far otherwise with Mr. Clark’s elaboration of the final 
tragedy. He might have satisfied himself, and his readers 
too, with a few general references to the torture and the execu- 
tion ; but he enters needlessly into the mournful particulars. 
This is a literary crime, but it is one into which ecclesiastical 
writers—we do not say Mr. Clark especially—are peculiarly 
apt to fall. Their official creed, it has been said, is inter- 
twined with ideas which represent humanity in its lower, 
more humiliating and degrading aspect, viz., that of pain. 
Hence, perhaps, the frequent tendency of the soul ecclesiastic 
to gloat tenderly over the sufferings of martyrs. 


The contrast between the beginning of Savonarola’s career: 


and its end—between the Florentine population that for a 
time turned Puritan under the spell of his eloquence, and 
the demoniacal mob which pelted his burning body—might 
have seemed a justification of the new “ Humanism” of the 
age, which would neither “strive nor cry,’ and which 
then, as now, sought salvation in self-culture. The 
thoughtful reader will discover other and striking resem- 
blances between the Renaissance of Savonarola’s time and 
the Agnosticism or Neo-Paganism of our own. 


MEN OF MARK. 
Men of Mark. Sampson Low and Co. 


“ Mire dans mes yeua, ma belle Lisette,” goes the old song, 
and the very first portrait that was ever taken was when 
Adam, for the first time, looked into the eyes of his tender, 
loving Eve. Love prompted the act. Nature helped him, 
and, no doubt, if the father of all men was at all like his de. 
scendants, and had his natural share of vanity, he was very 
satisfied with his own image. And very much later on, in 
the days of the great Ramasses, and in the classic ages, there 
is no doubt but what the art of portraiture always flourished, 
whether through the medium of sculpture, mosaic, or fresco. 
Directly printing was discovered, portrait engraving followed 
almost immediately; for the respect for the human face 
divine has always been so great that no opportunity has ever 
been lost to make it as familiar to us as possible ; and yet it ig 
the only familiarity which has never bred contempt, with the 
exception, perhaps, of that of the sterling coin of the 
realm. We all like portraits, and, by the mere stamp- 
ing of a piece of metal with the Queen’s image, it 
gains at once a special value that it never has by any 
other minting. A coin with only numbers and inscriptions 
upon it is even looked upon with suspicion. Were the 
Chinese and the Turks to have their coinage stamped with 
the portraits of the Sultan and the Emperor, there would 
never be any difficulty in their being passed by any European 
money changer. The first engraved portraits seem to have 
been produced by Albert Durer and his contemporaries; 
or at any rate only a very short time before. In the Plantin 
Museum at Antwerp we see numbers of engraved portraits of 
the time of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
fact,in the seventeenth there must have been something of a 
rage for portrait engravings. The Duke of Sully, Mary de 
Medecis, Henri Quatre, Phillip the Second, the Duke of Alva, 
are all faces familiar enough to us, if only from the old prints 
which are reproduced in our lavishly got up modern histories. 
In England, in 1618, there was published the “ Baziliologia, 
or Booke of Kings,” which contained engraved portraits of 
famous monarchs, while in 1620 appeared the “ Heriologia,” 
a book of portraits numbering on its list the facer 
of Henry the Eighth, Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Sir 
Thomas More, and other worthies. Mr. Pepys also tells 
us how, in the reign of the Merry Monarch, fashions were 
very much the same as they are now, and portrait prints of 
the Court beauties could be purchased by any one who had 
the needful cash and the usual curiosity. And nowadays we 
can certainly congratulate ourselves that the art of portrait 
printing is as flourishing as it well can be. The semi- 
caricature portraits of Vanity Fair, the etchings of Messrs. 
Haden, Charles Slocombe, and others, all show that the art 
of portraiture is far from being on the decline. 

And before us are some of the photograph print portraits 
which are the subject of this notice, and which are published 
under the title of “Men of Mark.” Within the last few 
years an entirely new form of portrait printiig has been 
discovered. By a peculiar process, which it is only fair to 
the interests of certain proprietors to keep secret, it is 
possible to print an exact reproduction of a photograph, 
and so accurately that it is next to impossible to detect 
a process print from a real one. The Heliotype, the 
Autotype, the Woodbury type, the type of the famous M. 
Nadar, are all more or less worked on this same principle, 
so that for a comparatively moderate charge it is easy to 
produce any number of thousands of exact reproductions of a 
particular photograph. What, then, with lithography, steel 


| and copper etching and engraving, wood engraving and photo- 
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types, with the mechanical part, then, of our portrait printing 
we have but very little cause to be dissatisfied; but, how 
about the artistic merit? We can only say that it seems next 
to an impossibility that much could be done beyond our 
present excellence. Our etchers have, certainly, a little more 
to learn, or, in some instances, a little to unlearn, before they 
arrive at perfection. To have to suppose that a few scratches, 
a black patch or two, and an assemblage of smears make up 
the portrait of a lady or a child requires an effort of the 
imagination which can only be in the power of the most 
strictly art-zesthetic ; but the etchers are only an exception to 
prove the general rule of merit. 


For portrait printing in colour, we need only look at the 
weekly productions in Vanity Fair. For portraits in wood, 
the Graphic and the Illustrated London News give, compara- 
tively for a few pence, portraits that, years ago, would have 
cost shillings, and, in the last century, pounds. For the 
reproduction of sketchy portraits without too many lines, 
Leitch’s and Dawson’s processes give most excellent effects. 
While the “ Men of Mark,” which we have just taken in hand 
to review, gives us such capital specimens of the Woodbury 
proccess that, if we did not see the price on the cover, and 
knew nothing about the secrets of process, we could easily 
suppose that the portraits within were worth three times the 
money charged. 

It is gratifying, also, to notice that our modern prints are 
not in the least given to foolish flattery of faces, unless, 
perhaps, in the case of popular ladies of fashion and equally 
popular actresses. But, then, although a good woman can 
forgive everything excepting another woman’s good looks, 
in most cases we have not the slightest objection to seeing a 
pretty woman made to look still prettier. Unless, perchance, 
our wives, mothers, and sisters keep us too tightly in hand, 
and have trained us very severely indeed, when we look at a 
woman’s portrait we look for something pretty, and we get 
very disgusted with the highest class engraving if we don’t 
find any there. As to men’s portraits, we look for character, 
and to give that we must have the most truthful accuracy of 
detail, which certainly our best portrait prints invariably 
give us. And this shows our artists must be conscientiously 
free from all vulgar servility, or we should never know the 
faces of our public men as well as we do. Even the wisest 
of men are vain enough to like their looks to be set off to 
the best advantage. Said Erasmus, when he saw his portrait 
by Holbein :—“ If this be like me, then I must be a knave ;” 
and that astute, but courtly roué Charles the Second ex- 
claimed, on seeing his picture by Riley, “If that is me, ’ma 
d——d ugly fellow.” Both the sage and the monarch were 
partial to a little well laid on flattery. However, our modern 
artists and draughtsmen think they owe more to the public 
than the public celebrities, and expect more from them; so 
when a minister is ugly he is printed ugly, whether he likes 
it or no. 

But, to judge “Men of Mark” fairly, we have to speak of 
the portrait productions as if they were photographs; and 
the real art of the photographer is to produce a face in its 
most familiar aspect, and to produce that aspect as agreeably 
as can be. In this latter respect, then, the portraits of Mr. 
Childers and Mr: Henry Tamworth Wells are certainly the 
most pleasing among the three or four numbers now before 
us. Mr. Thomas Webster has a somewhat nervous grin, 
suggestive of that expression which is generally used on one’s 
hat being blown off down a muddy road, on which occasion 
it is usual to appear as briskly cheerful as possible, to sup- 
press any ironical congratulations of passers by, who watch 
you as you dance over the mud in pursuit of the lost cover- 
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ing. The portrait of the Bishop of Manchester is very cha- 
racteristic, while that of Mr. Goldwin Smith is familiarly 
stern and unsympathetic. As a collection of portraits, 
accompanied by a letter-press containing a needful supply of 
facts, “Men of Mark” is certainly a very satisfactory publi- 
cation, and Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are well deserving 
of success for the care they have devoted in bringing out 
what should prove a profitable venture. 


PAYEN’S INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
Payen’s Industrial Chemistry. By B. H. Paul, Ph.D. Longmans, 


In the present day a certain amount of scientific knowledge 
is absolutely necessary in order to talk not only of such 
topics as the electric light, but of the ordinary manufacturing 
industries that present themselves for our consideration. For 
those who do not possess this knowledge Dr. Paul’s edition of 
“Payen’s Chemistry” is chiefly written. It professes to 
tell us the chemical composition of what we eat and drink, 
and also what we wear, besides dealing at some length with 
the more scientific problems of the day, such as the manu- 
facture of commercial chemicals. Under the head of Carbon, 
a very useful table is given of the composition of fuel, by 
which its capability of generating steam may be easily calcu- 
lated. The chapter devoted to Marsh Gas briefly touches 
upon the effects of fire damp when exploded, and we regret 
that the author should have omitted to divide the various 
safety lamps into two classes, viz., those on Stephenson’s 
self-extinguishing principle, and those on Davy’s. An igno- 
rant person, such as might be expected to consult this work 
for information as to to the technical forms of the subject, 
would deduce from Dr. Paul’s remarks that all lamps “ fired ” 
when gas was driven on the gauze at a high velocity. 
Such, however, is not the case, as in the Stephenson’s_lamp 
the flame becomes extinguished under these circumstances. 
Again, all information as to the mesh of the gauze and its 
effect on the safety of the lamp is entirely omitted ; indeed, 
all recent investigations into the matter are passed over. We 
have the same charge to bring against the author respecting 
the chapter devoted to Water. All mention of Wanklyn’s 
method of testing water for albuminoid ammonia is left out; 
and the importance of this test is so great that we will supply 
the deficiency in these columns. 500 c.c. of the water to be 
tested are to be placed in a retort with 5 grains of sodium 
carbonate. A spirit lamp is to be placed under the retort, 
and 50 c.c. distilled over; add 50 c.c. of potassic solution of 
potassic permanganate, and distil to 100 c.c. Test the 50 c.c. 
with Nezzler’s test for free ammonia, and the 100 c.c. for 
albuminoid ammonia. These reactions are so simple that 
any decently cducated person can test his own drinking 
water. 

In the paragraph devoted to compounds of arsenic an unfor- 
tunate inaccuracy occurs. The author says, “ With hydrogen 
it (arsenic) forms a gaseous substance, ASH,, called Arsenetted 
Hydrogen.” In reality, two compounds are formed; one, 
the Arsenetted Hydrogen, as is the case in Marsh’s test 
for Arseniuretted Hydrogen, and a compound whose 
chemical formula is As, H,, solid in ordihary temperature, 
of a dark brown colour; it is obtained by employ- 
ing a plate of arsenicum as the platinode during 
the voltaic decomposition of acidulated water. On the 
other hand, the chapter devoted to gas and gas making 
plant is fairly good, and rendered clear to the ordinary 
reader by good diagrams. That part devoted to corn 
and sugar is extremely carefully got up, and cannot 
fail to be of great use to the consumer of such articles, as 
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their chemical composition is so lucidly explained that 
adulteration should become a thing of the past. At the present 
time the question of beet sugar manufacture must be of 
great interest to sugar refiners in the West of England, and 
werecommend this work to their notice as a useful book of 
reference. Compared with such works as Miller’s and 
Schorlemmer’s “Chemistry,” the purely chemical portion of 
this work is incomplete. The value of it, as a book of 
reference for the ordinary reader or the manufacturer, is 
considerable. — 





LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. 
Less Black thar We're Painted. By James Payn. 3 Vols. Chatto and 
Windus. 

We remember once hearing a story anent the Bethnal 
Green Museum which recurs to us in forcible illustration of 
this novel. One of the “native” visitors, staring open- 
mouthed at the pictures, is said to have reached the climax of 
her admiration when a sympathetic friend imparted, in awe- 
struck whisper, the hardly credited information that “they 
were all done by ’and!” Canvas coloured to order, heads, 
arms, and legs grouped by machinery, and pictures turned 
out by the gross, was what inartistic experiences had evi- 
dently suggested to the “untutored mind” as the natural 
order of things. Les extrémes se towchent. Our experience 
tends to a rooted belief in the existence of a class of machine- 
made novels, and our admiration is hardly second to that 
of the traditional old lady from whom we quote when we 
meet with one bearing unmistakeable traces of handwork. 
Whatever heresies may obtain concerning critics, it is never- 
theless a fact that to be able, as in the present instance, to 
pronounce a novel original in conception, artistic in treatment, 
and thoroughly readable as a result, does afford the reviewer 
most genuine satisfaction. But we must sketch the story 
which has won from us so warm a meed of praise, and in 
so justifying our opinion we shall be doing no injustice to 
the reader, since to indicate the plot is to show the least 
charm of the book. It illustrates the laureate’s ideal, being the 
story of a boy’s “maiden passion for a maid” which in the 
end “makes aman” of him. It isa tale of true love, begun in 
earliest childhood, and beset by almost every possible social 
obstacle. Richard Talbot, the son of Squire Talbot, of Talbot 
Tower, is the hero, and when we ace first introduced to him on 
a visit to his grandmother, Lady Earnshaw, he is a well-drawn 
and very loveable specimen of an Etonian of seventeen. 
Something of the schoolboy, something, too, perhaps, 
of the scapegrace, and, certainly, all the loveableness, 
cling to him throughout his history. His father leads 
the life of a religious recluse, stiriving to “live down” the 
sins of a dissolute youth, and between the morbid man and 
the high-spirited boy there is much love but little sympathy. 
Necessarily thrown much for companionship into the society 
of grooms and gamekeepers, Dick naturally develops his 
strongly inherited instincts for their pursuits, and, per- 
haps quite as naturally, falls boyishly in love with the 
bright, beautiful little daughter of George Parkes, a 
gentleman whose antecedents are hardly worthy even 
of his present position in the Squire’s preserves. Lucy 
and “ Master Richard” are about the same age, and some 
episodes of the “calf-love” stage are prettily sketched. A 
kiss, however, which is exchanged and overlooked in most 
humorous circumstances, brings affairs to the knowledge of 
the elders, and to the consequent parting. Friends, of course, 
interfere ; the clergyman and his wife, and Dick’s “cousins and 
his aunts,” and even his own especial chum, “ Pussy” Greene, 


all protest in their several ways against the impossibilities of 
such a marriage, and, finally, the girl herself gives back her 
troth. For a village maiden of seventeen, it may be objected 
that she evinces quite exceptional gifts of sense and reso. 
lution; and we are afraid that the wisdom and tenderness 
which events subsequently show her to possess might be 
deemed exceptional in a maiden of any degree; but it is, 
nevertheless, a consistent character throughout, and a very 
charming one. Dick “ gets over it” to all appearance, and 
goes to college, is somewhat wild and reckless, and when he 
comes into his fortune contrives to dissipate it with alarming 
rapidity. But,through it all,it is evident that the rare capax 
bility “to love one maiden only and to cleave to her” is his; and 
and in the end they marry and are as happy, in spite of all draw- 
backs, as such true love deserved. The social complications which 
ensue on their marriage are extremely well told, but hardly 
admit of quotation. ‘“ Handwork,” however, is as evident in 
the sketching of the minor characters as in the distinct por- 
traits of the hero and heroine. We took an especial fancy to 
Lucy’s good, ugly, dwarfish “ Aunt Susan,” whose “ piety was 
of the most crude and simple sort; it had no colours, but 
then—to use a vulgar, but very expressive phrase —it 
‘washed’” (v. ii. p. 172). Equally good in her way, too, is 
Mrs. Freeman, the before named rector’s wife, who “ had not 
an angle about her except at the tip of her tongue,” and who 
indulges in that most provoking habit, from which we all 
occasionally suffer at our friends’ hands, of “ having foreseen 
it all along”—whatever it was. ‘“ Pussy,” otherwise Leonard 
Greene, is one of the full lengths, and seems to have 
been done from the life. He is delightful, and gives fre. 
quent other evidence than the author’s word of possessing “a 
sense of humour—that precious gift which makes even ruffians 
endurable to him who possesses it, and the absence of which 
in the gentler sex is the cause of no little of their unhappi- 
ness and discontent” (v. ii. p. 171). We have no space te 
particularise or to quote from the other dramatis per- 
sone. It is emphatically a novel worth reading, and 
not the least of its attractions to us is the fact of its 
being true to its title. Pessimism, in so many forms, is 
fashionable now-a-days that it is pleasant to be reminded in 
a roundabout way that we are, afterall, “less black than we're 
painted.” The novelist, in these times, finds a larger audience 
than even the popular preacher, and it is refreshing to find 
one occasionally who is not unmindful of his responsibilities, 
and who holds the wholesome theory that, in the long run, 
“ beauty of form has but a short start of cleverness, and but a 
little longer one of goodness, which, once having overtaken it 
in the affections, moves on with strides that the other can 
never rival” (v.i. p. 59). We call this healthy doctrine, and 
it is worked out without a suspicion of preaching, which, 
indeed, would destroy the effect. But, as a set off against the 
detestable auburn-tressed heroines, from whom we so often 
suffer, and who seem to rely mainly on their back hair and 
their bigamous tendencies for our sympathy, the novel which 
makes a Lucy Lindon the central interest we hold worthy of 
especial recognition. 





ARTHUR JESSIESON. 


Arthur Jessieson. A Novel. By Joseph Crawford Scott. Two vols 
London : Chapman and Hall. 

The author of this novel has attempted to invest it with an 
air of verisimilitude by writing in the first person. Un- 
doubtedly, the autobiographical form may, in competent hands, 
contribute powerfully to the illusion of the reader, but Mr. 
Joseph Crawford Scott has been able to take but little ad- 
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vantage of it, and, long before the middle of the story is 
reached, it becomes painfully evident that the contrivance he 
has adopted with the view of producing an impression of the 
reality and truthfulness of the narrative helps materially to 
defeat that object. Many of the characters and incidents 
described in this work stand in great need of evidence 
to support their credibility, and the production of a single 
witness, who asserts that he is recording what he has 
himself seen, heard, done, and suffered, is certainly not 
sufficient of itself to secure their acceptance. By vouch- 
ing personally for the truthfulness of the statements he 
makes, the writer seems to think he has done enough, and 
that he may, therefore, dispense, to a large extent, with the 
means that other novelists employ to establish a belief in the 
probability, or at least possibility, of what they narrate. In 
the art of novel writing, indirect and circumstantial evidence 
is far more valuable and effective than any amount of direct 
testimony can be; indeed, when an author substitutes the 
latter for the former, he virtually shirks the difficulties of 
the task he has undertaken, or confesses that his imagination 
and invention do not furnish him with adequate resources to 
render his work a self-supporting and inherently substan- 
tial structure. He has to seek outside props to support his 
edifice, and that is a sure proof of its weakness. After all, 
the materials worked up into a novel, and the manner in 
which these are manipulated and combined, may be judged 
independently of the position which the writer assumes in 
regard to the dramatis persone. He may present. himself 
either as the hero of his own book, or he may not come before 
the footlights at all, but equally, in both cases, his production 
must be able to vindicate itself, or be pronounced a failure if 
it cannot do so. 


If “ Arthur Jessieson” is, as we presume, its author’s first 
essay in fiction, and if the writer is young and inexperienced, 
the work may fairly be said to be creditable and promising. 
It is not badly written, and a considerable portion of it 
can be read over without weariness or positive discomfort 
and offence. The autobiographer tells us that he is “ still 
young, extremely handsome, and one of the wealthiest 
and most fortunate men in Europe,” but it is rather diffi- 
cult to believe in this flattering account of the hero’s 
present condition, after one has perused the history he tells 
us of the adventures and vicissitudes through which he 
has passed. The only son of a wealthy London banker of 
Jewish extraction, Arthur is early brought into contact with 
the daughter of his father’s partner, who one day informs 
him that her mamma expects them to marry each other when 
they grow up. A strong friendship binds the two children 
together from their youth, but Arthur has to be removed 
from Ada while both are acquiring their education, and other 
circumstances occur at a later period that deprive them 
temporarily of one another’s society. Arthur is a very pre- 
cocious genius, acquiring a knowledge of Latin and Greek with 
little or no trouble, and being apparently a born master of 
the violin. His boyish experiences, notwithstanding two 
or three somewhat extravagant touches, are depicted in 
arather interesting manner. It is to be regretted that the 
full-grown man does not fulfil the promise of the boy. It is, 
also, to be remarked of most of the characters that figure in 
this novel, that they lose whatever consistency and resem- 
blance to actual men and women they may possess when they 
are first introduced to us, long before the author gets half 
way through the plan of his book. Of this he seems himself 
to be in some degree conscious, for the second volume of his 
book is very inferior, on the whole, to the first, and exhibits 
manifest signs of haste and impatience, 
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When our hero is in his seventeenth year he runs away 
from the private school to which he was sent, in company 
with Ada, who has left her academy in a similar manner and 
fled to him, and, taking her to his home in London, asks his 
father’s consent to their immediate marriage. “My violin,” 
he tells his millionaire father, “will at once get me an 
engagement in a first-rate orchestra, and by devotion to my 
art I shall hope to attain in time to a position worthy of 
Ada.” Of course, the lovers are separated, Ada going to 
Paris with her father, and Arthur rambling about London 
for a time in an aimless sort of way, spending all the money 
he is supplied with as his fancy dictates, purchasing birds 
and other animals, for instance, at the Seven Dials, and 
acquiring the possession of a boy named Harry Fadyen, from 
an itinerant gymnast at Greenwich, for fifteen pounds. This 
lad becomes his valet, and years after betakes himself to 
the stage of the music hall, and makes a great reputation by 
singing comic songs of his own composition. At a later period 
he marries a comédienne, who is the protégée of a wealthy friend 
of Arthur’s, and becomes lessee of a very popular metropolitan 
Theatre. Arthur is next sent to his father’s mansion at 
Bowerdene, and placed under the charge of a tutor, who pre- 
pares him for Oxford. This tutor takes him to a Roman 
Catholic Chapel in the neighbourhood, where he hears a nun 
playing sublime music on the organ, and singing in a voice 
so sweet and captivating that he cannot withhold his admi- 
ration from her, and, after he sees that she is also beautiful, 
he makes many attempts to gain intercourse with her. The 
tutor, however, was in love with Sister Grace, and Arthur had 
few opportunities of making her acquaintance at this time. He, 
however, comes into familiar relations with the Earl of Wynd- 
ford, whose castle stands near Bowerdene, and this elderly 
nobleman turns out to be the father of Sister Grace. Themanner 
in which the leading characters of this novel are connected with 
each other is somewhat puzzling and intricate, and requires 
a good deal of explanation, but they also intermarry in a 
strange and complex way. Arthur Jessieson marries Grace 
under the name of D’Este in Tours, but, shortly after the 
ceremony is over, she leaves him, and sends a note to the 
hotel where he is staying, saying, “ Nous ne sommes pas 
mariés.’ Many years elapse before he understands what 
this means, and Grace is passionately fond of him as long as 
she retains any particular affection for anybody. The fact is, 
she had been secretly married to her lover, the tutor, in her 
early years, though she had never lived with him, and only 
after the ceremony with Arthur did she learn that he had 
survived for “several minutes” after her second mar- 
riage. Lord Wyndford’s nephew and heir-apparent marries 
Ada, after his uncle, with the help of her mother and Arthur, 
had wrung from her a promise that she would marry him; but, 
immediately after she had taken her matrimonial vows, she 
rushed out of the church, and fled off in a carriage to 
Arthur’s house. The Earl, having failed to secure the 
daughter, courts her mother and makes her his countess. A 
son and heir is one of the results of this union, and the 
nephew and heir-apparent, who on a previous occasion made 
a futile attack on Arthur’s life, is shot dead by a friend of 
Arthur’s, in a wood where he had concealed himself in order 
to fire upon his rival. Sister Grace marries a wealthy friend 
of Arthur’s, and does an extensive and flourishing financial 
business, and Arthur marries Ada, after losing half the for- 
tune his father left him, and paying over the other half to 
the trustees of Ada’s father on her behalf. The hero had 
resolved on committing suicide whenever he got quit of his 
money, and is represented as actually fingering the revolver 
with which the deed was to be perpetrated, when Ada makes 
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her appearance in his private room, and instantly alters the 
whole aspect of affairs. 

After this brief summary of its contents, it may be hardly 
necessary to say that there is an abundance, if no great 
variety, of curious, complicated incidents recorded in “Arthur 
Jessieson.” The reader who asks for anything more than 
this will not get what he wants; at the same time, the work 
may be read during a vacant, listless hour, without creating 


any displeasure. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


La Chanson de Roland. Traduction Nouvelle par L. Petit 
de Julleville. (Paris : Alphonse Lemene.)—It is now generally 
recognised that France is the possessor of an epic poem 
which may fairly take rank with the few great epics of the 
world. What warring Greeks and Trojans were to ancient 
Hellas, what Sigurd the Volsung was to our northern an- 
cestors, what the Cid was to Spain, or Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table to England, that Roland and the twelve 
Peers of Charlemagne are to France. It is the long poem 
telling of the untimely fate of Roland, and the flower of 
Frankish chivalry in the passes of the Pyrenees, which gives 
France the right to boast herself an epic-owning country. 
Other long epical poems she has in plenty. Witness the nine 
thick volumes already published of a projected forty which 
were to comprise all the old French poems belonging to the 
Carlovingian Cycle, but none of which, for grandeur and simple 
strength, can compare with the “‘ Chanson de Roland.” It is 
only the want of womanly presence, and the absence of any 
strongly-expressed love for woman, which can compel it to 
take a somewhat lower place in comparison with other epic 
poems than it deserves. A French critic has truly said of it: 
«“¢The Chanson de Roland,’ which dates from the eleventh 
century, is to the romances of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries what Homer is to Virgil—a bond fide epic—not a 
mere intellectual product, but one in which, though the lan- 
guage is imperfect, the nobility of the sentiments and 
thoughts, and the knowledge of the human heart it dis- 
plays, often render it comparable with the best passages 
of the ‘Iliad.’” Curiously enough, our knowledge of 
the “Chanson de Roland” dates from a very recent 
period. The fact that a poem bearing the name, “ Chan- 
son de Roland,” had existed, was known for centuries, 
and, in Voltaire’s time, M. de Tressan undertook to 
supply its place by composing a worthless ballad with the 
same title. The existence of the Oxford Manuscript was made 
known in the eighteenth century, however, but it was not 
until 1836 that it was given to the world by M. Francisque 
Michel, the distinguished scholar. The literary and historical 
importance of a poem, part of which may Lave been chanted 
by the Norman knight who juggled with his sword between 
the contending armies an the morning of the battle of Hast- 
ings, was at once recognised. Since that date a whole litera- 
ture devoted to the “Chanson de Roland” has come into ex- 
istence, we have even hada scholastic Roland controversy, and 
not only are there many editions of the text of the poem, but 
the translations into modern French are very numerous. The 
latest of these last is M. Petit de Julleville’s version, espe- 
cially remarkable for being given in the assonantic tirades 
which are so characteristic of the original as of many another 
Chanson de geste. The merits of M. de Julleville’s rendering 
are many and great, the defects few and unimportant. As 
the translation is accompanied by the text, prefaced by an 
exceedingly exhaustive introduction, and well annotated, it 
is undoubtedly not only a volume which all lovers of early 


French literature in general, and of the “ Chanson de Roland” 
in particular should possess, but it should be regarded as an 
almost indispensable introduction to the study of the fine 
production of modern national poetry, 


The First Violin. A Novel. In3 vols. (Richard Bentley 
and Son.)—In this novel we have, so to speak, the “old, old 
story” set to music. The First Violin is, as may be sup- 
posed, the hero, there is a soprano heroine, and violoncello for 
first friend. Manners, morals, and music, areall sustained at 
concert pitch throughout; the due octave of doubts and diffi. 
culties is accomplished to a running accompaniment of stringed 
instruments, till, at the end of the third volume, we have a 
crescendo climax of perfect bliss in a “‘ castellated castle,” which 
is also a musical museum, on the banks of the Rhine. We 
cannot say that in this somewhat novel arrangement the 
laureate’s ideal union of “ perfect music unto noble words” 
is altogether realised, but there is at least proof of some 
originality in the design and of much cultivation in the style. 
The blank title page seems to confirm some internal evidence 
of the author being new to the craft, and we may hope for 
good work from him in the future, if he will cultivate his at 
present rather latent gift of humour, and prune his too 
luxuriant growth of high-flown incident. 


Fac-simile of a Heraldic MS., entitled “ The Names and 
Arms of them that hath beene Aldermen of the Warde of 
Aldersgate since the tyme of Henry VI., beginninge at the 
30 yeere of his Reigne until this present yeeare of our Lord, 
1616.” By John Withie. Reproduced from his M.S. in 
the Harleian Collection, and briefly annotated by Francis 
Compton Price. (London: Golding and Lawrence.)—This, 
we believe, is the second work of the sort reproduced by Mr. 
F. C. Price, the clever fac-similist to the British Museum. 
The first was a thin quarto volume of specimens, published 
on the occasion of the Caxton tercentenary. More, we hope, 
may follow from the same pen and pencil, for, as Mr. Price 
reminds us in his present preface, “‘ The ward of Aldersgate 
stands alphabetically foremost among the twenty-six wards 
of the City,” so that “the manuscript, perhaps, forms the first 
of a series of similar heraldic memorials.” The work under 
notice contains thirty-two beautifully executed facsimiles of 
heraldic shields, beginning with “The Armes of the Blessed 
Trinity,’ each headed with its descriptive scroll. The bio- 
graphical notes, which form Mr. Price’s own original share 
in the work, contain a great deal of interesting and often 
amusing information regarding local customs, antiquities, 
charitable endowments, and the like. Thus,under the head 
of Richard Rawson, year 1476, we read of a certain “ Agnes 
Daynty who was set on ye pillory for selling of mingled 
butter.” During the shrievalty of Sir Bartholomew Reade, 
1497, “ all the gardens without Moregate were Distroied, and 
a playn field made of them for archers to shoot in.” Here, 
says Mr. Price, we have the origin of the Butts for the Fins- 
bury Archers, otherwise the Honourable Artillery Company. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


ee 


The death of Count Bismarck-Bohlen, which took place at 
the Duchess Michael’s Palace at Venice on the 15th October, 
arose, we are informed by a member of the family, from a com- 
bination of heart disease and other maladies from which the 
Count was suffering, and was not theresult of suicide, as has been 
stated by certain papers. When the Count arrived at Venice on 
the 7th he was seriously ill, and his physician, Dr. Richetti, had 
to be called in, but no fatal results were anticipated. and it was 
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only on the 13th that he wrote to his sister, saying how glad he 
should be to see her and her daughter at Venice on the following 
week ; he then complained of severe bodily pains. On the 15th, 
at about 10 a.m., when his valet, Gare, went to call him, he was 
found dead in his bed. 


-——o-,- 


Count Bismarck-Bohlen was forty-six years old on the 3rd of 
July last. He was a cavalry officer, Secretary of Legation, and 
during and subsequently to the war of 1866 private secretary to 
Prince Bismarck, to whom he was related by cousinship (not a 
nephew of the Chancellor’s, as stated by the ‘‘ own correspondent” 
of a London daily contemporary). He was possessed of brilliant 
accomplishments, and could not have failed to have distinguished 
himself in the Corps Diplomatique had he not, through continued 
ill-health, been compelled to resign his post. He was never mar- 
ried. His brother, the General Count Bismarck-Bohlen, together 
with his nephew, Herr von Marlotti, have fetched the body, 
which has been embalmed, and it will be interred in the ances- 
tral vault at Carlsburg, Pomerania. The sad end of the Count is 
universally regretted, and by no one more than Prince Bismarck, 
who was sincerely attached to him. 


—o— 


A curious pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ What have we fought for?” 
has just been seized on the Russian frontier. It is written by a 
man named Dragomanoff, and was printed at Geneva. Of this 
little work many thousands have been sent to Russia for distri- 
bution. It attacks the principle of absolute monarchy embodied 
in the Czar, and declares that the Oriental Question cannot be 
settled as long as there is aTurk in Europe. So singularly like 
Mr. Gladstone’s theories are those contained in this brochure, 
that it is suspected that the ex-Premier has, to some extent, 
inspired Mr. Dragomanoff. 

—o——- 

From the Moscow Gazette we learn that the following English 
novels have just been issued, in a Russian form, by the Moscow 
University Press :—‘‘The Way We Live Now” and ‘‘ Lady 
Anne,” by Anthony Trollope; ‘‘ The New Magdalen”’ and 
** Poor Miss Finch,”’ by Wilkie Collins; ‘‘ To the Bitter End,” 
by Miss Braddon; ‘‘ My Mother,” by the author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman ;” and ‘‘ The Parisians,” by Bulwer Lytton. 


—_i 


Messrs. Longmans are about to publish “ Literary Studies,” 
by the late Walter Bagehot, which will include essays written 
between 1855 and 1869, on Shelley, Lady Wortley Montague, 
Bishop Butler, Macaulay, and Béranger; and one, which will be 
peculiarly interesting, on Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning. 

Mr. R. H. Hutton has edited the work, and contributes his 
memoir of Mr. Bagehot, which has already appeared in the 
Fortnightly. 

Mr. Hayward’s brilliant essays will also shortly be republished. 


The well-known Russian novelist, Count Leon Tolstoy, is 
about to publish an historical romance, entitled ‘‘The Deka- 
brists,’’ which will deal with the revolution against the Emperor 
Nicholas in 1825. 

— op 

Miss Braddon’s new annual, ‘* The Mistletoe Bough,” will, no 
doubt, contain a number of those sensational tales of which she 
possesses almost a monopoly. We are to have a succession of 
weird ghost stories and deeply thrilling legends, which will make 
every one’s hair stand on end. Nervous people are warned off, 

—_—9—- 

Malle. Sarah Bernhardt, the accomplished actress of the Theatre 
Francais, has written a book describing her adventures in a 
balloon. It is called “ Un Voyage dans les Airs,” and will be 
published by Charpentier. 

——— 

Mr. Ben George Gédtge, who in former years, when children’s 

books were neither so numerous nor go elaborately got up as they 
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are now, used every year, at Christmas time, to delight our 
youthful hearts with his excellent ‘‘ Peter Parley’s Annual,” 
died last week at his residence in London, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four years. 


—)— 





The ‘‘ Gladstone Exploitation Company” promoted by the : 


Pall Mall Gazette is, it appears, not quite an original invention. 
We hear on excellent authority that a genuine limited company 
has been formed at New York for the purpose of farming the 
inventor Edison. It is simply called ‘‘ The Edison Company,”’ 
and pays Mr. Edison 50,000$ (10,000/.) per annum for his private 
expenses, and another sum of 50,000$ for the expense of his 
experiments. On the other hand, all Mr. Edison’s inventions 
belong absolutely to the Company, with the proviso that, if any 
profit is made on them, he receives 25 per cent. out of the nett 
result. If Mr. Edison invents nothing, the Company will, of 
course, be the loser; on the other hand, the Board has to judge 
whether his inventions have any commercial value or not, and has 
aright to use its own judgment as to when and how they are 
carried out. 
—o-— 

A most curious drama in four acts is now being represented at 
the Teatro Gerbino, Turin. It is called ‘‘ Homer at Samos,’ and 
its author is Signor Castelvecchio. All early traditions and later 
investigations as to Homer are set at defiance, for the young poet 
is represented as landing at Samos as a wandering minstrel, 
when, during the feast to Juno which is being celebrated in the 
palace of King Kleofilus, he falls in love with the king’s daughter, 
Aristea, and she with him. They meet at a balcony, like Romeo 
and Juliet ; but the lovers’ happiness is disturbed by a venomous 
snake, which bites Homer’s foot. Termessa, a sort of wild 
gipsy girl, who has long concealed an insensate passion for the 
poet, dresses the wound and saves his life; but the ungrateful 
Homer sticks to Aristea, and their wedding day is fixed. 
Termessa presents the bride with a mirror as a wedding gift, 
which, she alleges, has been an heir-loom in her family, and once 


-belonged to a denizen of Olympus. Homer imprudently looks 


into the glass, and is instantly stricken with blindness. Thus, 
Termessa’s jealousy is gratified, and Aristea leaves her blind 
bridegroom to her rival, This extraordinary drama was uch 
applauded. 

—_ o0-—— 

The revival of the “Sphinx,” at the Comédie Francaise, came 
off with unusual éclat. The audience was numerous, and com- 
prised many persons of the highest distinction. It was re- 
marked that Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt was very thin, and 
Mdlle. Croizette very stout. The latter died in a new and 
very original manner. She commenced by rapidly opening and 
closing her eyelids, at the same time striking her bosom with 
both her hands. She then convulsively opened her mouth and 
showed the tip of her tongue, and compressed her lips by draw- 
ing in her nostrils. Next came a first stagger backwards, ac- 
companied by a nervous contortion of the right arm, while a little 
trembling agitated the fingers of her left hand. Mdlle. Croizette 
then ran both hands through her hair, which she threw back- 
wards, and last came an entire break-up m her whole physionomy, 
accompanicd by a general and unaccountable greenness. Her 
nose contracts, her eyes roll round, her lips are violently dis- 
torted. Then, all of a sudden, a fall. Mdlle. Croizette is dead. 
The Prince of Wales caused Mons. Febvre to be presented to 
him, and after complimenting him on his acting, graciously pre- 
sented him with a handsome cane to carry on to the stage in the 
part of the hero Astley. 

—_o— 

It is a matter of extreme regret that the illness which pre- 
vented Mr. Sothern from appearing at Birmingham turns out to 
be a stroke of paralysis. The English stage can ill afford to 
spare this gifted actor; and it is greatly to be hoved that the 
seisure may only be of a slight and temporary character. 


Cn re 


What will the poor English playwright do? The gentleman 
who is paid to look after the morals of the London playgoer has 


. ere te eee 
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refused his permission for the production of a piece at the Strand | On the return journey from the Gare du Nord, in Paris, the 


Theatre, On this occasion Mr. Joseph Mackay is the offender, 
and the play is one “ partly conveyed” from the French. 


-— 0-—~ 


‘‘Niniche,”’ which was considered by the Lord Chamberlain 
to be unfit for translation into English, continues, in its German 
form, to draw large audiences to the Carl-Theater at Vienna. It 
is, no doubt, an extremely amusing piece, but how it could pos- 
sibly have been adapted to the London stage without losing all 
point and everything which makes it amusing, is a puzzle to all 
except professional playwrights. 


It is announced, from Vienna, that, after a two years’ interval, 
Wagner's ‘‘ Rienzi” was reproduced at the Opera last week. 
Herr Schott, a Hanoverian, and a new comer, earned a well- 
deserved triumph by his excellent rendering of this difficult 
music; but Frau Materna, as usual, succeeded so perfectly as to 
carry off the palm both by her acting and singing. 


— )—-_~ 


Mdme. Clara Schumann recently celebrated in Leipsic the 
fiftieth anniversary of her musical career. A concert took place, 
at which, with the view of doing her honour, her husband’s 
compositions only were performed. Mdme. Schumann herself 
played several pieces. At the close of the evening (during which 
she had been greatly applauded) the conductor presented her 
with a golden laurel wreath on behalf of the orchestra, 


Chopin’s heart has been brought from France to Warsaw, in 
accordance with the composer’s last wish. It will be preserved 
in an urn, which has neither inscription nor ornament, in one of 
the churches of that city. M. Selenski, Director of the Musical 
Society at Warsaw, will shortly give a grand concert, the pro- 
ceeds of which will go towards erecting a suitable marble monu- 
ment over the urn containing the musical genius’s heart. 


—v0-—_— 


65,935 is said to be the number of passengers that have gone 
to and from the ports of Calais and Boulogne during the month 
of September ; whilst the number in the same month last year was 
40,248. The Exhibition has, therefore, brought an increase of 
25,687 passengers in one month for only two ports of La Belle 
France. 


——)—— 


The intelligent foreigner is at his old games again, and it is 
well to put the uninitiated on their guard. The modus operandi 
is as follows:—A man comes up to you with a bit of paper, on 
which is written, ‘‘ Please direct the bearer to some one who 
can talk French.” Should you be weak enough to admit the 
soft impeachment that you are linguist enough to under- 
stand him, it will be next door to impossible to shake him off 
until he has extracted a shilling, unless, indeed, a policeman is 
convenient. It happened that three very young gentlemen were 
victimised in this way within a space of five minutes between the 
Criterion and Leicester-square a few days ago. 


——_o0—— 


Would the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
instruct their officers to keep an eye on the horses used for coal 
wagonsP They will find ample occupation and a clear insight 
into animal suffering. We can recommend the Euston-road as a 
sure find. 


I 


It would be interesting to know how the two railways over 
which the traveller to Paris by the mail route passes compute the 
amount for overweight baggage. On leaving Victoria Station by 
the London Chatham and Dover Railway, a few days ago, the 
charge made was 17s, 6d. for one hundred pounds overweight. 


amount charged was four francs, equivalent to about 3s. 4d. for 


seventy-two pounds overweight! The conclusion is that either © 


the baggage clerk at Victoria had been having a bad time of it 
over the Cambridgeshire, or that the clerk in Paris was afraid, 
if he charged more, that there would not be sufficient assets, after 
undergoing the extortions of Paris hotelkeepers, to meet his 
claims. Anyway, there is something wrong somewhere that 


requires explanation. 
—_—~oO-— 


No one who has visited Ischl can fail to remember Hétel Bauer, 
Its lovely situation made it one of the favourite resorts of Eng. 
lish and American travellers, notwithstanding the bad atten. 
dance, abominable food, and extortionate prices which distin. 
guished it above all other continental hotels. Herr Bauer hag 
now fallen a victim to his obstinate habit of fleecing the stranger, 
and, having driven away custom from his doors, has had to call 
a meeting of his creditors. 


——o-— 


It has often been asked what constitutes a profession, The 
following is authentic :— 

A deed was brought by the family solicitor to Lord —— for 
his completion, and it was necessary that some one should witness 
it, so the valet was called in. After affixing his signature to the 
document with much ceremony, he paused, and, looking up, 
blandly, inquired, ‘‘ Shall I add my profession, or how ?” 


——O-— 


It may be recollected that Mademoiselle Heilbronn very nearly 
prevented the first representation of the Duc d’Ivry’s new opera 
on the old theme of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” by informing Mr, 
Capoul that she had a bad sore throat. When the manager 
calmly replied that he regretted the prima donna’s indisposition 
but that Mdlle. Rey would supply her place, she suddenly got 
well again, and was able to sing. On Sunday last, however, 
Mdlle. Heilbronn’s throat again became worse, and Mdlle. Rey 
took the arduous part at a short notice. She is an extremely 
young but very promising singer, and earned much applause. 
We hope to hear her in London next year, 


— Coe 


A contemporary, in mentioning the other day that all the former 
members of the French Embassy at Berlin had been buttonholed 
with the Red Eagle, commented on the omission of Prince Polignac, 
the late military attaché, and this recalls a little annecdote on 
which the worshippers of Prussia will do well to meditate. 

At a dinner given to the Prince previous to his recall from 
Berlin, a Prussian general proposed a toast to the speedy com« 
pletion of the Channel tunnel, terminating his speech with, 
‘‘And may we (the Prussians and the French) jointly walk 
through the tunnel to teach those d—— English manners.” 

We do not know what Prince Polignac replied, and whether he 
told General Brag that probably a Woolwich infant would be in 
charge of the submarine crossing, unless we should take a fancy 
to tap the tunnel in honour of self-invited guests ; but so much 
we do know, that the Prince, who has relatives and friends in 
our country, did not quite relish the anti-English feelings which 
were at the bottom of this ridiculous piece of braggadocio. 


—.-— 


We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in prey 
paration an account of Professor Nordenskiéld’s various voyages 
to the North Pole, including that which he has now undertaken 
in the hope of finding the long desired North-East passage. Tha 
writer, Mr. Alexander Leslie, is a friend of Nordenskiéld, 
has the advantage of his co-operation in the work. It will con- 
tain maps and numerous illustrations, and will be published as 
soon as possible after the return of the present expedition. 


om) eee 


Messrs. Macmillan will also publish this season a volume of 
short stories by Mr, Julian Hawthorne, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Armit, Annie.—The Garden at Monkholme. In3 vols. 8S. Tinsley and Co. 

Auld Lang Syne. By the Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” In 2 yols, 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Ballantyne, R. M.—In the Track of the Troops. J. Nisbet and Co, 

Bliss, Mrs. Worthington.—Every Inch a King. Griffith and Farran. 

Bennett-Edwards, Mrs.—A Tantalus Cup. In3vols, Samuel Tinsley and Co, 

Blunt, Rev. J. H.—Annotated Bible. Rivingtons. 

Carr, Rev. A.—St. Matthew. Cambridge University Press. 

Capes, Rev. W. W.—Livy, Books XXI. and XXII. Macmillan and Co, 

Chats about Animals. By Mercie Sunshine. Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 

Christian Catholicity. Tribner and Co. 

Church, Rev. A., and Brodribb, Rev. W. J.—Tacitus, Sixth Book of Annals, Mac- 
millan and Co. 

Cradock, Hon. Mrs.—John Smith. In2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Daniels, W. H.—That Boy: Who Shall Have Him? Hodder and Stoughton, 

Davis, W.—Lord Collingwood. Sampson Low and Co. 

Desprez, Philip D.—Daniel and John. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Day, Mrs.—A Chequered Life. In3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Denison, George Anthony.—Notes of My Life. James Parker and Co. 

Diplomatic Sketches: General von Bilow. Richard Bentley and Son. 

Ewer, Rev. F. C.—Catholicity in its Relation to Protestantism. G. P. Putnam and 
Sons. 

Fenn, W. W.—Half-Hours of Blind Man’s Holiday. Sampson Low and Co, 

Gatty, Mrs.—Parables from Nature. In2vols. George Bell and Sons. 

Gatty, H. K. F.—Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume for 1878. George Bell and Sons. 

Glenmivan. By M.M.B. Edinburgh Publishing Company. 

Gleinham, Henry.—George Hern. In3vols. Samuel Tinsley and Co, 

Grant, Courtenay.—Land Ahead. In3vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Graham, Austyn.—At the Eleventh Hour. Samuel Tinsley and Co, 

Green, Maria J.—My Mother's Diamonds. Griffith and Farran, 

Hall, 8. C.—Social Notes. Vol. I. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Hamilton, A. H. A.—Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne. 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Hardy, Iza Duffus.—A Broken Faith. In3 vols. Hurst and Blacket§ 

Hibberd, S.—The Garden Oracle. Gardener’s Magazine Office. 

Home, F. Wyville.—Songs of a Wayfarer. Pickering and Co. 

Hope, Ascott R.—Buttons. Griffith and Farran. 

Jenkinson.—Guide to North Wales. Edward Stanford. 

Jerram, C. 8.—Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book II. Clarendon Press, 

Lablache, Fanny.—A Wayside Posy. Griffith and Farran, 

Lake, J. F.—Islam. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Lee, M. A.—Sybil; or, The Last of the Barons. Remington and Co, 

Lee, Rev. F. G., D.C.L.—Historical Sketches of the Reformation. Griffith and 
Farran. 

Lockyer, Norman.—Studies in Spectrum Analysis. Second Edition. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

Marryat, Capt.—Masterman Ready. George Bell and Sons, 

Mayer, J. B., and Lumley, J. R.—Venerable Bede. Cambridge University Press, 

Merrell, J. D.—Philosophical Fragments. Longmans and Co. 

Merry. W. W.—Homer, Odyssey. Books 13 to 24. Clarendon Press, 

Michell, Richard.—Orationes Creweiane. Parker and Co. 

Mills, Rev. W. H.—Ballads of Hellas. George Bell and Sons. 

Moulray, Morris.—First Afghan War. Sampson Low and Co. 

Murray.—Handbook to Northamptonshire and Rutland. John Murray. 

Nicholas, Thomas.—The Pedigree of the English People. Second Edition, C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

Owen, Edith H.—Rose and Josephine. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

O’Connell, Mrs. M. F.—Charles Bianconi, Chapman and Hall, 

Owen, Fairleigh.—Haity, the Wanderer. Griffith and Farran. 

Pascoe, C. E.—Practical Handbook to the Principal Professions, Hardwicke and 
Bogue. 

Payen.—Industrial Chemistry. Longmans and Co. 

Platt, James.—Morality. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Prickard, A. O.—Zéschylus, Prometheus Bound. Clarendon Press, 


Ross, Mrs. Ellen.—Dora’s Boy. Strahan and Co. , 

Selkirk, J. B.—Ethics and Asthetics of Modern Poetry. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Sullivan, Mrs, M.—The Day of Wonders. Griffith and Farran, 

Shooting Adventures. By Wildfowler. Chapman and Hall. 

Smith, S. A.—The Times Newspaper and the Climate of Rome, Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 

Sunderland, J. T.—What is the Bible? G. P. Putnam and Sons. 

Streeter,C. W.—Gold. Chapman and Hall. 

Symonds, J. A.—English Men of Letters: Shelley. Macmillan and Co, 

St. Quentin’s. A Village Tale. Edinburgh Publishing Company. 

The Beginnings. Tribner and Co. 

Through Rough Waters. By the Author of the “ Rose Garden.” George Bell and 
Sons. 

Verney, Capt, E. H., R.N.—Last Four Days of the Eurydice. Griffin and Co, 

Ward, A. W.—Old English Drama, Select Plays. Clarendon Press, 

Woman’s True Power, By Isha, Remington and Co, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD. By Frances ANN 


Kemsts. In 3 vols., crown aa [Now ready. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. stone Barton Baxer, Author 


“French Society from ay mde to the Great Revolution.”” In 2 vols. 
+ ae, 8vo. With Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, Elliston. 28s. [Just ready. 


OLD PARIS: ITS COURT and Ll LITERARY SALONS. 


Catherine Charlotte, Lavy Jackson, Editor e Jackson Diories 
e Bath Archives.” In2 vols. , large crown Ne With Portraits of asta. 
Findlon Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louise de la Valliére, Louis 
XIV. 24s. [Immediately. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the First 


Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro a the Count de Bon- 
neval, John Law, William Caxton, Villghardovin, Jon Joinville, Rabruquis Marco 
Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, A Trave Moor, A Learned 
—— The Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, .S Buccaneer, Williaa 
Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, and Heemskerck, Some Odd Mem. 
bers of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the Revolu- 
tion. By Brernarp Henry Becker. In 2vols. ,crown 8yo, 2ls. [Immediately. j 


The StoRM and ITS PORTENTS: Scenes from the 


Reign of Louis XVI. By Dr. T., L. Purrson. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 
Portrait. 12s, [Immediately, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By An Ovrsiver. 
Vol. 2. GENERAL VON BULOW AND THE DANISH QUESTION. 
Demy 8vo., 6s. [Now ready, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 
The FIRST VIOLIN. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


East Lynne,”’ ‘‘ The Gheeniae &e. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


YoU. PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer and Frances 


Coutuins. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


TIMES. 
** Taking the people separately, each has a clever originality, and there is quite 
ee ingenuity in the plot to compel one to take a sustained interest in the 
devoted lover of nature and the country, Mortimer Collins’ 


as ‘of ‘description are frequently charming.” 
LOVE'S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
‘The author has learned the great secret of never being dull. The book, too, has 


another t and rare merit —the end is better than thebeginning. Poppy’s death and 
the blind devotion of her lover have in them the ring of genuine pat while the 
author’s keen sense of humour and shrewd insight into character are amply evi- 
denced in the sketches of Major and Mrs. Warrington and others.”—Standard. 


Mr. FRANCILLON’S STRANGE WATERS. 3 vols., 


crown 8vo. 
*“ Amusing, exciting, and original.’’—Saturday Review. 
** A novel which betrays true genius.’’—Ezaminer. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before the 
public such works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have sioondey acquired some 
notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap form. 

The volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will “ well printed and 
neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can find a permanent place 


in the library. é 
THE PRICE OF EA Hi VOLUME WILL BE HALF-A-CROWN. 


The following Volumes will be published on Nov. 5th--- 
1. LAND 0’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New Story.) By 


the Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. By 


Fiorence Monreomery, Authoress of % Misunderstood.” 


3. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author of 


*‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


4, RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “The 


Wooing o’t,” &c. 


5. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annis Epwaxrpss, 


Authoress of “ Archie Lovell,” &. 


6, FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By Ove wuo 


HAS ENpURED IT. A New Edition. 
Other Volumes are in Preparation. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 





THE EXAMINER js on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 


-offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
te Mars. fi 7 








Terms oF Supscriprion :—Post free, within the United King- 
lom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1103. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time. 








The Evrror cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 








THE EXAMINER 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,691, OCTOBER 26, 1878, 


Notes and Comments. 
The Afghan Difficulty, The Future of Hungary. The Clcs2 of the Exhibition, 


Sir Stafford Northcote on the Stump. The Land Transfer Committee, 
The Future of Gas. Pious Directors. Sunday at Brighton. 
A Sunday in Surrey. The London Lion. Martyrs to the Seasons, 


A Perverted Pastime. The Peterborough Election. 





Orationes Creweianw. Sir George Biddlecombe’s Autobiography, 
Hibernia Venatica. The Prohibited Play, 
Minor Notices, 





Variorum Notes. New Books and New Editions, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 








[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-stweet, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, S.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000.. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Betish EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 

NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
Funds in hand are nearly three-quarters of a million sterling. 
DECLARATION OF TENTH BONUS. 


Assurances effected under the bonus tables before the 3lst December, 1 
be entitled to participate in the distribution of the profits. aan 
The thirty-first annual report and balance sheet may be had on application to any 


of the agents, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary, 





B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 


: Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated cariotie, or repayable on demand. 
Supt Sevownte 1 a persnes properly ye and Interest allowed 
jum monthly balances. No charge mad i 
of ee 7 Notes issned. a toe beens Aeequale. Letters 
e undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and C ; hares purchased 
and sold, and edema tonto thereon. — oe ? 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, 
the Bank is open until op oes Saturdays, then from 10 to2, On Mondays 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. es a 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. —<“™ 


VERLAND ROUTE and. SUEZ CANAL—Under 


tract of the Mails to the India, China 
Roa ae peer ag The and Oriental Steam Na Company 
despatch their Steamers from Suez 


h: Southampton, via the oh aeredag, 
from Venie every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the O I > every 
‘Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street,8.W. 





QGUNDAY. apt net nt a re LECTURES will 
be RESUMED at ST. 'S E 57 . on SUNDAY 

t 4 o'clock precisely. ICHARD A, TROctOn: 9.,B.A. 
Soe ea othor of « Other Worlds,” Ns) on “CHANGES IN THE MOn ie? 
With Oxyhydrogen Lantern Illustrations. : 


Members’ annual subscription, £1. For Tickets apply (by letter enclosing remit. 
tance) to a a treasurer, Wm. Henty Domville, Esq., 15, Gloucester-crescent, 
e Park, 


ayment at the door One Penny, Sixpence, and (reserved seats) One Shilling. 





ENTLEMEN willing to give LECTURES GRATIS at 
WORKMENS’ CLUBS in London and the Provinces are earnestly solicited 
to communicate with the Club and Institute Union, 150, Strand, London, : 





ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU. 


RITIES, paying re 
clergy, and aristocracy of t 
Full particulars may be had of 
gate-street, London, E.C, 


lar dividends. Supported by the chief noblemen, 
be os Large profits can be made immediately, 
. J. Anderson, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops- 





r[HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 1851, 


Brompton, and 167, Piccadilly, W.—The only Special Re for Poor Persons 
Afflicted with this Fearful Disease.—SUBSCR IONS will most thankf 
received for this Hospital, which is free. Diet required to be most generous, 
medicines of the most expensive kind. a ; 7 

The following form of legacy is nay 8 recommended :—"‘I give and be. 
ueath unto the Treasurer for the time being of the Cancer Hospital, situate in the 
Sodhen-cond, Sle panes. _ at No. aan a the sum of £— 
free of legacy duty), to be paid out of my personal es , not charged on land, 
a applied Cowards curtying on the charitable designs of the said Institution,” 
Hon. Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 8.W. 
’  Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 


H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 





£1 O —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
« per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp. 
pe ee. tight, and dust-tieht. : 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
: P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 


e) UDSON'S DYES. 





ed UDSON’S DYES. 
Any one can usethem na 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes. 
Sold by Chemists, 





e) UDSON'S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers, 





* “St 

KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HassaLu says :—‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 

pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 





K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole peoptiactens of the celebrated 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favo 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article 

by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 

Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


HASvEY's SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre 
pared by E, LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
‘ Elizabeth Lazenbu.” 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table, from 248.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118° ©, 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. * 
Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 

BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. a 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &. - 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c.' 


DEANE & CO., 













The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use. 
Price 20s. and 12s, 6d. 


ELLIS & OCo., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 





ei E BEST ARTICLES. 


" FENDERS—Bright, 458. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

. GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos. ; 5 do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 

(CATALOGUES FREE.} 











MAPLE & CO, 


145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
URNISH THROUGHOUT. 
FrBST-CLASS FURNITURE. 





ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





"THE LARGEST STOCK of 
RIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
USSIAN-TURKISH WAR. 

PERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 


VER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 
received from Constantinople. These goods have been Bongo’ iy by ane 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE and Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 
some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. 
The prices are ronmental low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
curiosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





RECEIVED. 
LARGE CONSIGNMENTS, 


CONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 
Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. 


HESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and 
choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the of carpeting 
2 room with one of these would be very little more than with best B ls, a 
sized carpet o— only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state te that og 
have never been able to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 1 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 





POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and Co. respectfully to state that this Department is 
a are fuly pre are to execute and su wanper tay antite Eee 
a sam: 


ban possibly be required in e price if not tas ars Bascal 
touse in England, Patbenee sana sent and quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO. 


BOW SO 0 eee eee ey ae 


HyE2 & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


Ey £44 & SON, 195, 196, 197, tg TOTTENHAM 


COURT. ROAD, LONDON N, 





GRATHFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS ow CO., 
HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 


PERY’s cocoa EXTRACT. 
aa eg rmnnantnnt pure Cocoa only deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in packets 





TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, is evidence of 
the high opinion entertained by the International Jury of the merits of 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
Ask for Fry’s ceLEBRaTED Caracas Cocoa, a choice preparation. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 
HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table, 
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powsis BALSAM of ANISEED. 
POWELLS BALSAM of ANISEED. 


“ H. M. Gunboat Netley, Wick, Scotland. 
“ Dear Sir: Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 


rue oldest and most effectual COUGH REMEDY. 


me man nights and restless days, I was recommended by his lord- 


e y sleepless 
, the Earl of Caithness, to our most invaluable 45. AM OF 
re : a tlie first dose I found immediate 


relief, even without having to suspend my various duties, and the first small 
bottle coments cured me. Therefore I have the greatest confidence in 


SEED, and I can assure you 


it to the million. ~- 
(Signed) “W. Lixzett, H. M. Gunboat Netley. 


POWELLS BALSAM of ANISEED. 


fully recomm 


EXTRAORDINARY COUGH REMEDY. 


A lady writes :—* When you see Mr. Powell, tell him that I would not be 
afraid to face a Russian winter with his BALSAM OF ANISEED for a com- 


panion, although my lungs are most susceptible.” 


An eminent clerzyman in Lincolnshire writes:—‘‘ Having found 
POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED a most excellent remedy for coughs, 


&c., I have been giving away bottle after bottle to the poor of my parish. 


POWELL’ BALSAM of ANISEED. 





[SVALUABLE for BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 


‘he Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :—* For 

the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, giving one, 
sai 

have never known it to fail. Whenever I have had a cough I have used it 


and recommending your Balsam. I should not be exaggerating if 
in preference to anything else, and again and again it has cured me.” 


For. COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, 





XA7ILL LOOSEN THE PHLEGM IMMEDIATELY. 


The Dean of Westminster's Verger writes :—‘I was advised to try the 


BALSAM OF ANISEED. I did, and have found very great relief. It is 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.”’ 

Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor; writes :—‘‘I think it an invalu- 
able medicine for members of my profession, and have always recommended 
it to my brother and sister artistes.’’ 


POWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED, for 








OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, c. 


Mr. Thos. A. Sheridan, of Elphin, Ireland, writes :—‘“ For three days and 
nights I was a stranger to rest and sleep, racked and almost killed with a 
hard cough. I tried all kinds of remedies, but to no purpose. At lengtha 
friend kindly supplied me with a quarter of a sirall bottle of your Balsam, 
and told me to try it, which I accordingly did. The result has been mira- 
culous. The cough has almost ceased, and I have once more found out 
(thanks to your Balsam) what it is to enjoy sleep and life.” 


RULY AN EXTRAORDINARY EXPECTORANT. 
Mr. Edward M. UUett, of Bury, Hunts, writes to Messrs. Palmer and 
Son, Ramsay :—‘‘ Having been in the habit of using Powell's Balsam of 
Aniseed fora great number of years, I have great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to its incomparable effects as an expectorant. I always find a 
single dose gives immediate relief, and a small bottle effects a perfect cure.”’ 





L'°%: NET, and MOUSE, TRADE MARK. 
[JON NET, and MOUSE, TRADE MARK. 


POWELL's BALSAM of ANISEED. 


Duc de Montabor writes :— 
** Chatean de Montabor, Aveyron. 

‘Sir: Having suffered for some time from an obstinate cough, accompanied 
with fever, continuous headaches, and sleepness nights, I resolved, after 
having vainly tried several other medicines, to have recourse to your Balsam 
of Aniseed. I cannot resist, Sir, the desire of making you acquainted with 
the really marvellous results which I derived from it. From the first dose 
I felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the 
throat was calming down, and I recovered the sleep which nearly left me. 
~ bo - dose delivered me completely, and Iam now completely restored 

1eHitn. 

** Receive, Sir, with the expression of my gratitude, the assurance of my 

distinguished sentiments. **Duc DE Montapor.” 


OWELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED. __ 


** Sir: I have for a long time suffered from a severe cough, and tried all 
nee of ee. Dr. Liberecht advised POWELL’S BALSAM of 
NISEED * cured me after a few days. You are at liberty to i 
letter in hopes that others may benefit by it. . = 
‘Lam Sir, rs, &c., 
* London.”’ me : 


rae “‘Aunert Count Portocxrt. 
HE EFFECT of ONE TEASPOONFUL taken in a 
LITTLE WATER on GOING to BED is EXTRAORDINARY. 
No Family should be without it in the Winter. 
Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. 1}d. and 
2s, 31. per bottle ; a great saving in taking family bottles, lls. each. : 
UNNI a ssntdenheshpnepaiannaiplansdsoneieatadecdgideolasseen Boral, Roberts, Hogg. 








Brussels idabaanabancnbsaualessstnbiniaeius teamed ribose tice Pharmacie Délacre, 
SPUNNID. «cds incdatiab donde esegeeadMbabiadeastbadiaascdodiies Baker. 
RUN i i ae Santen Kolff. 


Established over 50 years. Prepared onl ; ] : 
road, London, me only by THOS. POW ELL, Blackfriars- 


GOLD by all CHEMISTS. 
Observe trade mark, “‘ Lion, Net, and Mouse.” ' 


AS K for POWELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED. 










ee all marked in plain fig and 

at the same price as purchased at the General Mougaiag "Warelibee 32 
t-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 

sian to teak es nenaueias — 


JA YT’S? 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


K EATING 'S COUGH LOZENGES — 
An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 








K EATING S COUGH LOZENGES — 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and 
TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 


Dear Sir: eee your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, and 
Bronchial affections ; so good a medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I 
have prescribed it largely with the best results. W. B. G. 

Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service 


Sold in Boxes 1s. 144., Tins 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &. 


“ CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD. 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and ls. Boxes. Ask? ; 

or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 











- 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806, a 

anvie SALMON, ODY, & CO.,, 
8, Inventors and Patentees of the 

ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late ee ian to Her Majesty’s 
&e., 292, STRAW aed LONDON. 

MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 

MEASURE, Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative trea’ of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the i 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fittin 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
Sls. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s, 6d.: 
postage free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wutre, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are draws 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free- 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Impurities of the blood.—To 


ensure health it is absolutely neeassary that the fluids and solids of the 
human body should be kept free from those impurities which are continually 
admission into the — by erroneous living, unwholesome atmos , or dis- 
ordered stomach. e only safe and certain way to expel all impurities is to take 
Holloway’s Pills, which have the power of cleansing the blood from all noxious 
matters, and at the same time removing an irregularities which their 
may have already produced in any organ. Hoiloway’s Pills expel all humours which 
taint or impoverish the blood, which they purify and invigorate and give 
tone, They are applicable to all alike—young or old, robust or delicate. 
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YRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). — 
GOLD MEDAL again a 


ZION of 1s, They recommend their GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE) CANDLES THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


and B 
crning in 6 glans williont the case, their CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, 
for Micir PURE GLYCERINE. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical-Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 








wR. G. HH. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the 
British Museum), 


wit be glad to forward his new pamphlet, be om and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH (pro- 
tected by Her Majesty’s Roya! Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


London 1862, Paris 1867, Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, 
and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DALTLY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 
«My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of a Teeth, which render ry. mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of | ainless Den. 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
“S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 
RESIDENTS ABROAD who are prevented visitng a qualifed Dentist can 
be treated on advantages ter.ns. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Autot and Sawyer’s eawin dag Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGcEr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


Displays a noble collection of a of the Old Masters and numerous fine 
exainples of the art of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Row- 
botham, De Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c., &. 


NOW READY. 
POYNTER’S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 42s. and 15s. 

ELMORE’S “ WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE,” 63s. and 21s. 
DESANGE’S “ ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK,” 63s. and 2ls. 
These pictures have been translated into Monochrome by their Authors expressly 

for Autotype. 


To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. . R. SawrEr. 








Price 7d. 
(CS HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for NOVEMBER. 


Plundering 4 la Mode. By W. Chambers. | Indian Names of American States. 


The Hamiltons. (Conclusion. A River Dream. 

Tapestried ear ) Passages in the Life of a Showman. 

Journalistic Amenities. Uses of Electricity. 

a's a 
ear uried Alive. omplimen xtri ‘ 

ane Private Soldier. A Visit to the Mineral Caves of Hual- 
ot Springs in New Zealand. nea. 

Boy Sealed By W. Chambers, A New Species of Literary Forgery. 

The National Game Bag. Fresh-Water Fish. 

Uncle Benjamin’s Story. The Highland a 

Life in an Indian Tea District. Ingenuity Rewa 

Strange Animal Friendships. The Month: Science and Arts, 

A Grumble from Paterfamilias. Three Poetical Pieces, 


THE NI 


VV eACMILLAN'S 


THE QUAR 


MONTHLY, HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 
Ween GOING ON AT THE VATICAN: A VOICE FROM 


THE ALCOHOL QUESTION :— 


I. The Contrast of Temperance with Absti a 
— pe nence. By Sir Jamrs 


II. The Action of Alcohol. By Dr. T. Lauper Bruyton. 
III, The Moderate Use of Alcohol True Temperance. By Dr. 
Apert J. Bernays. 
ON HENOTHEISM, POLYTHEISM, MONOTHEL 
ATHEISM. By Professor Max Mr-.er. oa 


rr OF WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. By Epwarp Dowpsn, 


ORIGINALITY OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. By Gronen 
Matueson, B.D 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL OF ARCHZOLOGY AT ATHENS AND 
ROME, By Professor Jrss. 

WHY RITUALISTS DO NOT BECOME ROMAN CATHOLICS. A 
ont the Abbé Martin. By the Rev. Ricuarp F. Lirriepate, 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S “DOGMATISM OF DISSENT” :— 
I, By Frepericx Harrison. 
II. By A Pourricat Dissenrer. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By Anarro 
DE GUBERNATIS. 
BOOKS AND MONUMENTS BEARING UPON FIGURED REPRE: 
SENTATIONS OF ANTIQUITY. By Francois Lenormant. 


STRAHAN and Co, (Limited), 34, Paternoster-row. 





For NOVEMBER, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 

THE PROGRESS OF PERSONAL RULE. By Henry Dvuncx. 
LEY (“ VERAX.’’) 

VIRCHOW AND EVOLUTION. By Professor Trypatt. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE: A CHEAP, PRACTICAL, AND POPU- 
LAR MEANS OF ABOLISHING POOR RATES, By the Rev. 
Wictiam Lewrry Buack.ey. 

RECENT ATTACKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right 
Hon, Robert Lowe, M.P. 

CHRYSANTHEMA—GATHERED FROM THE GREEK ANTH- 
OLOGY. By Wit11am M,. Harprneae. 

UNIVERSITY WORK IN GREAT TOWNS. By J. G. Frreu. 

THE DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. By H. D. Trartx. 

—_= THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM. By Prof, 

USKIN. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVIVAL OF GREEK INDEPEN. 
DENCE, (Concluded). By the Right Hon. Lord Srratrorp pgs 
REDCLIFFE. 

ELECTORAL FACTS. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstonr, M.P. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 








FOR NOVEMBER, Price ls, 





CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 


1. “ HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopason Burnett, Author of “ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s. Chapters VII.—X. 


2. IS IT EXPEDIENT TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF UNI- 
VERSITIES IN ENGLAND? By A. W. Warp. 


3. JOHN WALTER AND THE BIRTH OF THE TIMES. By 
Wr11am BLapeEs. 


4. AN ITALIAN STUDY OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
By R. L. Nerriesxip. 


5. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters XII.—XIV. 


6. A PEEP AT THE SOUTHERN NEGRO. By Artuur GranviLie 
BRADLEY. 


7. 7nee HEINE. I.—Avs Meinen Turanen Spriessen. By F. H. 
YLE. 


8. SHAKESPEARE AS AN ADAPTER. By Epwarp Rosz, 
9. HYMN BY ST. COLUMBA. 
10. REFORM IN TURKEY. By R. Hamiitow Lana. 


11,4 WORD FOR AMIR SHERE ALI. By Sir Taomas Dovetas 
Forsytu, K.C.8.1., C.B. 


12. CYPRUS. Extract from a Letter of Sir Garner WoLsELEY’s, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





is Published THIS DAY, 


CONTENTS. 
JOHN DRYDEN. 
RISE OF THE MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE, 
ELEPHANT CATCHING. 
PETRARCH. 
ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
M. THIERS : HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 
IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 
THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY. 


nidaa3Hee 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 





On NOVEMBER 11, price ONE SHILLING, Illustrated with Eight Whole-page and Twenty other 
Engravings, 


THE MISTLETOE BOUGH, 


A NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 





Now Ready, at all the Librarics, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d., 


NEW NOVEL.—MACLEOD OF DARE. BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “Green Pastures and Piccadilly,” “A Princess ‘of Thule,” &c. 
With Illustrations by the following Artists:-- 


J. PETTIE, R.A. W. Q. ORCHARDSON, B.A. C. E. JOHNSON. J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
T. GRAHAM. COLIN HUNTER. J. A. AITKIN. F. POWELL. 
G. H. BOUGHTON. J. MAC WHIRTER. T. FAED, R.A. P. GRAHAM, A.R.A. 





NEW NOVEL—THE EUROPEANS. | NEW NOVEL—RACHEL OLLIVER. 


By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 2 Vols., 21s. 3 Vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 





‘1A Oath h i &;, GO... -rnewnRew: 





MARCUS WARD & GO’S NOVEMBER) monst axa stackmrrs ‘isi NOvEIS” 


LIST. 3 A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy. Author 


6: ; of ‘* Only a Love Story,’”’ “ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ready next week, price 2s., complete, A TUE _MAREIAGE. PY Emity Srenper, Author of 
. ** Restored,” ‘* Son an eir,” &e. 3 vols. 
The DISTURBING ELEMENT; or, Chronicles of the Blue |~ «4 thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book. It is a genuine story of human 
Bell Society. By Cuartorre M. Yoner, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”” | concerns an1 interests, such as are met with in the world of everyday experience, 
With Ilustrations by Percy Macquoid. Being the Seventh Monthly Volume | rather than in the world of fancy or of fiction.” —Atheneum. 


of the BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS in Complete Volumes, 
MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By Frances Marriy, 


**Mareus Ward and Co. have done good service to the cause of light literature in 








boldly breaking through the hideous three-volume circulating library system.” — Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” lvol. 10s. 6d. 
Saturday Review. “Tacse stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every page.” 
* Has our hearticst welcome.”’—Spectator. —Ewaminer. 





* Can hardly fail to win its way to favour.””—Graphic, | A CHE QUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of “iia 
Birth Bridal,” &c. vols. 
The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. In Half. | «we have seldom oon amore taking novel, or one that better comments the 


crown (complete) volumes, monthly. Clear type, well illustrated, and ele- | attention and interest of its reader.’’—Post, 
gantly bound in cloth. ° | 


THE*FORTUNES OF NIGEL. With 36 Illustrations. Now ready, (MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lapy Bake. 


The serics is also being issued, half bound extra, per volume 3s. 6d. | “A satisfactory, amusing, and attractive book.”—Examiner. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moxzesworts 
s772 . . 4 
In Monthly Parts, Ono Shilling. Fart VIII. now ready. ' Author of * The Cuckoo Clock,” &e. ‘SECOND EDITION, vole 


OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations.| 4 youNG MAN’S FANCY By Mrs. Forrester, Author 
. . > 
[Nov. 8. 


Dae A! Tne 


Water-colour sketches after Rowbotham, Reed, Needham, and other eminent 
artists, with descriptive Notes. Part VIII. coutains views in colours of The 
Loom (Giants’ Causway), the Gimts’ Causeway and the Grey Man’s Path 
(Fair Head, Co, Antrim), | Now Ready, neatly bound in cloth, price 4s., 


SIAL NOTES. Vol. I. Edi C. S.A. 
KASPAR and the SUMMER FAIRIES. By Jura \QCCHALNOTES. Vol. I. Edited by 8. C. HALL, FSA, 


Southampton. 
Govpann, Author of “‘ Kaspar and the Seven Wonderful Pigeons of Wurs- | street, Strand; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, London; and 
burg. With numerous Illustrations, Small octavo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d, | all Booksellers. 
“The first volume of this publication embodies a large amount of valuable ins 
formation.’’—Illustrated News. 
“ The idea of this publication is novel, and it promises to exercise a useful in+ 


of “ Viva,” ‘* Mignon,” &. 3 vols, 








NEW WORK ON FISHING FOR BOYS. 


The BOYS WALTON. B Unicxk J. Burxe B.A. | fluence on public opinion.’’—Daily News. ip ; 
Numerous Illustrations, Small pate. cloth extra, price 2s, : : setae Weaie fleas oe wit get hen So's oer 
: tS We yentare to say that this periodical is second to none in the loftiness of its 
; + | objects.””—Echo. ae 
MARCUS WARD and Co., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia, ** With the loftiest aim it has high literary merit.’’—Public Opinion. 
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